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THE 'EDITOR’S FOREWORDS.' 


HERE is little that is new to say in introducing this, the 
eleventh volume of the Process Year Book. Our 
readers will judge for themselves its contents without 
prompting on our part, and they, perhaps, can decide 
whether on the whole photo-mechanical processes 
have advanced in the past year. For our part we 
find it difficult to determine whether any decided 
advance is to be recorded. The half-tone process would 
seem to be as good as it well can be, and almost even- 
conceivable change has been rung on the process by 
the employment of a second printing. Many examples 
of such work are given in this book, perhaps the most 
notable being those in which the Metzograph screen 
is employed for one of the blocks. 

The Metzograph screen is very much in evidence in this year’s issue, showing 
that it is now better understood, and its possibilities more perfectly realized. 
The series of examples made with varying degrees of fineness of grain by the 
eminent Viennese photo-engraving firm, C. Angerer & Goschl.who have brought 
the screen into everyday use, show that this screen wall render detail, tone and 
gradation most perfectly, and at the present time, when the public is some- 
what surfeited with ruled screen half-tone, the natural texture of the Metzo- 
graph grain comes as a welcome change. 

In colour work there is a general improvement all along the line, but we 
cannot now speak of three-co\our in the sense of embracing all photographic colour 
processes, now that four-colour work is coming so greatly into vogue, many 
practical workers holding that four-colour must be eventually a universal adoption. 

Whilst we cannot ourselves subscribe to that which seems to be a heresy in 
the light of all scientific thought, we must confess that an examination of much 
of the three-colour work of to-day gives one the feeling of something wanting. 
This, however, is only due, we think, to the still imperfect means at our disposal 
for interpreting the varied hues of nature by means of three printings, and the 
result of further research will point the way to the fullest realization of one of the 
most beautiful and most wonderful ideas evolved by science and made possible 
by the kindred arts of photography and printing. 

Whilst we can admire the results and commend the patient investigation • 
which has led Mr. C. G. Zander (a most consistent advocate of purely three-colour 
printing in past volumes of the Process Year Book) to now' advocate four print- 
ings we cannot admit its necessity. It is true that the method he is advocating 
is a very different matter from that of merely adding a fourth black or gray print 
to a three-colour set, and the brightness of the colours he obtains together with 
a true black is a strong argument in favour of his process, but we cannot agree 
that it is destined to supersede the older process. The trichromatic process 
is too firmly rooted on fundamentally correct principles to be so easily set aside 
Mr. Zander’s process may be valuable for the moment to printers and process 
workers, but in our opinion it can only be the stepping stone to the ultimate 
triumph of the thre^-colour theory. 

We would also draw the attention of our leaders to the frontispiece of our 
volume, which is printed from an intaglio-engraved copper surface at a high rate 
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of speed on a power pies* This process, which has so long been successful 1> 
worked by an English firm who have held their methods a close secret, seems 
to have been mastered by the eminent engraving and printing house of F. Brock- 
mann, Munich, and introduced under the name of Mezzotitito-gr.ivurc. 

One other process which has been perfected during the year, deserves special 
mention, ti the Sears’ High-light Lithographic Process, a good example of 
which is ghen in the reproduction of the pencil drawing of Sir Charles Wyndham 
as “ David Garrick." When it is considered that this result is attained by means 
of a 200-iine screen gram, and yet can be printed on drawing paper with an ordinary 
lithographic machine, at a speed of 800 per hour, retaining all the delicate touches 
and rubbings of the artist’s pencil, it must be regarded as a remarkable achieve- 
ment, We have seen other applications of this process which rival collotyjie 
and almost equal photogravure. 

What shall we say of progress in 1905 ? We mean that progress which is 
not merely commercial, but that which comes of research, of invention, of patient 
study and advancing technical education. 

There can be no doubt that the ever-increasing stress of competition is 
destructive of experimental effort in th e workshops, the constant towering of 
prices making it imperative that only those methods should be worked which 
yield immediate and rapid financial return, by reason of the facility gained by 
long practice. Further, the tendency of competition is to make businesses 
imitative. What one firm has found successful another firm adopts and competes 
with by cutting prices. Thus originality is lacking and the processes beroroe 
degraded to merely mechanical money-grubbing methods. There is no encourage- 
ment for a man to put forth his highest effort, to give to the world work that uill 
live for all time, like the productions of the old masters In various arts and crafts. 

Better methods are not likely in these davs to come out of the workshops 
and we must look more and more to our technical schools and to private research 
for improvements in process methods, which will eventually find their wav into 
the workshops through the accession of young blood nurtured in the schools. 
A higher type of workman is being developed who will eventually make progress 
in his business, despite the decadent influences which surround him. We 
have great faith in the future of process Work, and we look forward to still greater 
accomplishments than even our present volume shows. 
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A FIELD NEGLECTED BY 
EUROPEAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

By The Editor. 


HB half-tone illustrated catalogue and the artistic booklet 
are a great advertising power in American business life, 
and the American photo-engraver naturally follows the 
demand for this commercial publicity, with the result 
that American manufacturers and wholesalers have 
become the best customers of the photo-engraving 
industry. 

Large staffs are employed in the preparation of the 
originals for this class of work, and in many cases it 
would appear that there are more people engaged in this 
DesiRti and Block by preparatory work than in the making of the actual 

Srum^Ts OF THU photo-engravings. Outdoor photographers are usually 

BotT Coi-RT .chooi ready in connection until most of the big photo- 

engraving firms to go in response to a telephone call to a manufacturer's place 
and photograph any new goods. 

The difficulties, however, of successfully photographing commercial objects 
to the best advantage amidst the surroundings of the factory or dry goods store 


ate so great that photo-engraving firms have been led to make elaborate 
provision for dealing with this kind of work on their own premises. In Chicago 
some of the large firms have goods lifts which are capable of taking up even a 
waggon or a motor car to the photographic studio. The latter is invariably situated 
on the roof of a sky-scraper, more often than not from twelve to fifteen floors 
up from the street. 

The studios are usually provided with immense sky-lights, enabling the 
photographic work to be done by daylight, and as this is as a rule exceptionally 
good little difficulty is experienced in getting first-class photographs, which is 
one of the primary reasons for the excellence of American commercial illustrations. 


The photo-engraver’s commercial studio often looks like a department store. 


so plentifully is it bestrewn with a most heterogeneous mass of all kinds of com- 
modities, which are more in place in a shop window. To show how far the attempted 
realism is carried we may say that we heard of one firm who have a shop window 
erected in their studio, and the store proprietor sends his window dressers to lit 
it up, after which a photograph is made. 


A further advantage of these daylight studios is that the artists and draughts- 
men who are retained on the premises to make cover and advertisement designs 
can have their models photographed, and are thus enabled to turn out an effective 


design very rapidly. 

All this is a convenience to the manufacturer, as he need give little thought 
to the preparation of his advertising literature, or at any rate to the illustrating 
of it, if he is prepared, to pay the photo-engraver, w’ho is only too ready to take 
pains to develop ideas if there is a prospect of getting business. The photo- 
engraver knows very well that a successful hit in a commercial design means^. 


much more than the order for a half-tone block. A good negative from the object 
probably leads to an order for some photographic prints from it. and the nigatiM- 
is kept for future orders. Then there is the enlargement to be made for the 
purpose of working up to form the half-tone original Here again, an order mav 
result for some bromide enlargements. Again, a will -worked up original pleases 
tbe customer and leads him to cheerfully pay a good price for it. 1 hen comes 
the making up of the half-tone blocks, probably m several sizes and m dtlTereut 
grades of screen ruling The photo-engraver is also most likely an elect rot yper 
or is in connection with some eleetrotyper, and orders result for electro duplicates 
Finally, the photo-engraver, who invariably also has a printing plant, gets an 
order for booklets, folders, or may lie a catalogue Not content with illustration? 
in black, the manufacturer has them reproduced in two-colour, three-colour and 
quadri -colour Should the article illustrated "catch on.” more orders follow 
for the reproduction of the article in every conceivable way the ingenuitv of tin 
advertiser and photo-engraver can suggest. 

At first it seemed a mystery to me how some of the big American photo 
engraving firms could make ends meet. Kents, salaries wages, cost of materials 
and other expenses all appeared to lie on a higher scale than in England and com- 
petition much more fierce, prices l>eing practically as low as in this country 
Where, then, was the money made 3 Something, no doubt, might Ik.- due to the 
excellent business organization, the directness and simplicity of the methods, the 
smartness of the workmen, and efficient superintendence, but this would not 
account for all In my opinion the secret of success lies to a great extent in the 
cultivation of the business of photographing. designing and printing for the manu- 
facturer. By securing the confidence of the latter many orders result where 
price is not the consideration. The American manufacturer or business man 
knows what he wants, can appreciate its business value if it is good, and he cheer- 
fully pays the price for a good thing in the way of advertising, even though it 
“ comes high.” 

During my recent visit to the States I could not but admire the wonderful 
originality and resource displayed by such firms as the Banies-Crosbv Co., the 
Binner Engraving Co , Rogers & Co., Donnelly, Sons & Co , Mans Engraving Co., 
and others in catering for this class of work. I have many specimens which are 
simply perfect from the advertiser's point of view. A little touch of colour here 
and there makes a wonderful difference to the dull drab monotony of a commercial 
catalogue or booklet, and that is just where our American friends excel. 

It may be said that an English business house would never pay the price. 
My answer is that they have never been educated up to it. and the photo-engraver 
is accordingly rated at the value he puts upon himself. If lie will persist in 
turning out uniform work which looks exactly like that of his competitor he 
must expect to get his competitor’s price. 

1 he business world wants originality, and it is impossible to assess tlie value 
ol that by a square inch rate. In my opinion this class of work will tend to 
largely increase, and the provision of better facilities foT getting it will lead to 
1 w* d ? mand 11 is - perhaps, one of the difficulties of London photo-engravers 

*** brilliant daylight advantages of their American 
strnntS by t ?f 1 ? g . bes * advantage of what they can get in suitably con- 
structed studios aided by the latest resources of electric lighting, such as the 
mercu^ vapour lamp, much may be done. S 8 * 

and maaafaL oLdSf * ??diness shonn <** country to cater for the hook 
l bte bSss fa neglecting Ufa much greater possibilities of profit- 

i me Business in reproducing commercial objects. 1 
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THE ‘ALBERT-GALVANO. 

(Tr vxscatep by the Editor ) 

I X this place nothing has vet been said about the Albert-Galvano, a discovery 
of the well-known Munich u orker in the graphic arts. Dr. E. Albert. After 
overcoming the aversion towards the unusual novelty, which such a 
complete revolution of the ordinary working methods must meet, it is now 
quite dear to all that it is possible to deposit, instead of on a black-leaded 
wax mould, on a cold-moulded lead matrix. The opinion of even- experienced 
man, as has been often expressed in the German press, in lectures and articles, 
praises the extraordinary speed of the working operations of the Allicrt-Oalvano in 
all the stages of the process, the increased strength of the deposit in the strongly 
heated copper bath, the dearing away of the dirt of the wax moulding from the 
work rooms and the working plant. Roth for electrotyping and for printing the 
enormous advantages resulting from this new discovery of Dr. Alliert’s. compared 
with the conditions of obtaining electrotypes after the old methods, are now 
recognised without any reservation. I,et the inventor himself sjx'ak of the 
economy of the Albert-Galvano. In his l>ooklct " On the Theory and Practice of 
the Metal Matrix,” he has laid down the conditions of his discover}*, giving a 
resume of his procedure, and it is a serious and plainly written work which treats 
the subject in a very complete manner, the reading of which we can recommend 
to every electrotyper as an informative addition to his theoretic studies : — 

Dr. Albert writes : — “The whole of these discoveries were of revolutionary im- 
portance in elect rot\-] ling practice. The word revolution refers more to the fine- 
ness, the speed, the cheapness and the quality of production than to the alteration 
of the working methods when installed in an already existing clectrotyping shop. 

“ On the 10 th May, 1905, the firm of Ullstein & Co.. Ilcrlin. wrote to Dr. 
Albert : — ‘ Ilefore you leave we would like to tell you of the great difference we 
have found in printing with your electros instead of with wax moulded electros. 

I send you, therefore, two examples of each kind. I hail never believed that 
we already to-day should have got some impressions after your engineer only 
installed the plant in the middle of the past week. The quality speaks clearly 
in favour of your process.’ 

“ It took only three days to erect the plant, and a considerable part of these 
three days was occupied in clearing away the dreadful dirt of the wax process. 

“ Xot only this circumstance of being freed from the unpleasant business 
of preparing the wax plate and the after work it occasions is the result. Of 
equally great importance is the drawback of tile black-leaded matrix, which 
causes very often an alteration of the tone values of the original. The metal 
matrix conducts the electric current by itself without black-leading, hereby 
the electro with one stroke was redeemed from the lowest place in the social 
scale of printing surfaces. 

“ The Albert-Galvano is identical with the original. The tone value is based 
on the nature of the metal matrix and does not depend on the ability of the 
workman. 

“ The moulding can be practically done on any ordinary hydraulic press. 
The machine for successive impressions can, however, lie installed within a few 
hours at very little cost. The increased power of this press is enormous ; with 
120 atmospheres pressure and a ram of 40 cm. (15 } inches) diameter, half-tones 
40X50 cm. (i5iXi<>] indies) can be moulded. Faulty moulding as with wax 
through the enclosed air does not come in as the air has the opportunity of escaping 
in the successive impressions. , 
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•< Wax and guttapercha must not only he black-leaded after the moulding, 
but before the impression must be treated to bnug it to a certain degree of softness. 
Hereby originate alterations of dimensions by the cooling of the mould so that 
perfect register with multi-colour electros could not be guaranteed. 

“ The metal matrix is moulded perfectly cold, so that for colour work exact 
register is obtained with Albert’s Galvanos without any difficulties. 

“If now already the production of the metal matrix is finer and quicker 
than the wax or guttapercha, and of a quality which guarantees its identity with 
the original, the financial advantages are shown even more plainlv by the further 
work on the matrix 

“After lifting up the matrix from the forme it is fixed, without further 
treatment such as ‘ flaming,' on to a board, nailed down with four nails and the 
hooks for making contact touching it It is then cmered with a film of copper 
in an incredibly short tune on being placed in the bath 

" Through the high melting point of the metal the copper bath can he heated 
up to 50 or 6o°C without an\ nsk to the matrix, and this allows of t> to 12 \nlts 
being applied, resulting 111 a sufficienth thick deposit being obtained m an incred 
lbly short time , for a medium size forme it onlv needs half an hour to obtain 
a deposit of the required thickness 

“ Besides the reduction of time of deposition the high temperature acts 
favourably on the physical characteristics of the electro-deposited copper as well 
in relation to hardness as to elasticity whilst owing to this circumstance the 
knocking up of the electros is reduced to a minimum 

“ The detachment of the copper shell from the matrix is so easy, immediate 
and certain that there is no damage or change made in the metal matrix or in the 
copper shell. 

“ The matrix can, therefore, be again hung in the bath for a second copper 
deposit, and this second electro and eventually the third and fourth are in relation 
to their qualities in no way inferior to the first. 

“ When the matrix is not further required, it can be melted up into the 
backing metal. 


" The detached copper shell can naturally lie backed up and the electro 
fitted for printing in the usual way. 

The working method chosen by me makes it possible, as concerns the 
hitherto existing practice, to obtain considerable economies and advantages 
which enable a greater output to be made, and it may be said that from the 
moment of detaching the copper shell to the tinniug. backing and complete 
cooling of the backed-up electros only 15 to 20 minutes are needed. 

.. " S nl i’ hou , rs , is required including the moulding and depositing to bring 

the backed-up, cooled and finished electro on to the machine. 

been i^tio^f lbert GaIVan ° IequireS extre,ad >* Uttle straightening has already 


of the Si ™ ‘^ advantages ^obtained by combining the production 

" lth 3 R ^ hef ' Chche (underlay), because through a notable 
combination of these processes the making of the Relief-Cliches and of the matrix 

SliennfpS^rtTZr^ 5 °? e £ erefore either tile cU ‘of the 
reuei impression or tue matrix impression. 

We may add that we give amongst out supplements following this article a 
to ° f ttae pr ° dncti °“'- with regard 
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“ Wax and guttapercha must uot only be black-leaded after tile moulding, 
but before the impression must be treated to bring it to a certain degree of: -oftness 
Hereby originate alterations of dimensions by the cooling of the mould so that 
nerfect register with multi-colour electros could not be guaranteed 
P “ The metal matrix is moulded perfectly cold, so that for colour w ork exact 
register is obtained with Albert’s Galvanos without any difficulties. 

“ If now already the production of the metal matrix is finer and quicker 
than the wax or guttapercha, and of a quality which guarantees its identity with 
the original, the financial advantages are shown even more plainly by the further 
work on the matrix. . 

« After liftrn® up the matrix from the forme it is fixed, without lurtner 
treatment such as°‘ flaming,’ on to a board, nailed down with four nails, and the 
hooks for making contact touching it. It is then covered with a film of copper 
in an incredibly short time on being placed in the bath 

“ Through the high melting point of the metal the copper bath can be heated 
up to 50 or 6o°C without any risk to the matrix, and this allows of 8 to 12 \olt-. 
being applied resulting in a sufficienth thick deposit being obtained in an mcretl 
lbly short time for a medium sire forme it onh needs half an hour to obtain 
a deposit of the required thickness 

" Besides the reduction of time of deposition the high temperature acts 
favourably on the physical characteristics of the electro-deposited copper as w ell 
m relation to hardness as to elasticity, whilst owing to this circumstance the 
knocking up of the electros is reduced to a minimum 

" The detachment of the copper shell from the matrix is so easy, immediate 
and certain that there is no damage or change made in the metal matrix or in the 
copper shell 

“ The matrix can. therefore, be again hung in the bath for a second copper 
deposit, and this second electro and eventually the third and fourth are in relation 
to their qualities in no way inferior to the first. 

11 When the matrix is not further required, it can be melted up into the 
backing metal. 

"The detached copper shell can naturally be backed up and the electro 
fitted for printing in the usual way. 

“ The working method chosen by me makes it possible, as concerns the 
hitherto existing practice, to obtain considerable economies and advantages 
which enable a greater output to be made, and it may be said that from the 
moment of detaching the copper shell to the tinning, backing and complete 
cooling of the backed-up electros only 15 to 20 minutes are needed. 

" Only 1^ hours is required including the moulding and depositing to bring 
the backed-up, cooled and finished electro on to the machine. 

" That the Albert -Gal vano requires extremely little straightening has already 
been mentioned. 0 

, " Qjute ertraordinary advantoges are obtained by combining the production 
of the Albert-Galvanos with a Belief-Cliche (underlay), because through a notable 
combination of these processes the making of the Relief-Cliches and of the matrix 

55US sa ' es ^ ° f ^ 
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THE ACID BLAST IN PRACTICAL USE. 


By Louis Edward Levy, Philadelphia. 
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[E process of etching by means of the 
acid blast etching machine instead of 
the customary acid bath in a rocking 
tray has now become firmly established 
in American practice. During the three 
or four \ears since the blast method 
was first introduced for regular use, both 
the machine and the method have been 
subjected to the test of efficient and 

S jJFL frfj iMil I economic application under all the varying 

M • B conditions of practical work. The difficulties 

which developed in tlie course of these tests 
4 M »i I have been avoided or overcome as they arose, 

with the result that the process is now being 
extensively employed. 

The main technical difficulty in making 
the acid blast a practicable machine for regular 
commercial use was from the beginning the 
erosive effects of the acid on the machine 
itself as well as on the work in hand. A 
remedy for this appeared, of course, in the 
use of some vitreous material, such as glass 
or porcelain, for the affected parts of the 
apparatus, but the difficult)- of working such 
materials into the requisite forms, with the 
necessary degree of precision and accuracy, 
has required much time and experimentation 
for its satisfactory solution. Laboratory 
experiments in this direction were manifestly inadequate to afford reliable 
observations, and only prolonged experience with various types of apparatus 
under the exacting conditions of actual practice could be relied on as con- 
clusive. In the light of these experiences the design of the apparatus, both 
as regards its casing and its mechanism, has been modified, so far as its 
essential requisites would permit, to meet the technique of the ceramic art, 
while the latter, on the other hand, has been supplemented by the application 
of special means and processes to meet the occasion. In the course of this 
development some of the machines in use in this country, notably those at the 
Boston Herald and at the New York Journal (where the blast method of etching 
has been in use for four and three years respectively) have been several times 
replaced, but those now- in use in those establishments and others in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco, havt“ stood the test of daily operation for 
not less than a >ear, and now afford ample assurance that the technical problems 
presented by the acid blast have been effectual!)' solved. Some of these machines 
are being worked^by two sets of etchers, day and night, or, as in the works of the 
New York Journal, by three shifts of hands, throughout the 24 hours. 


Mercer* I.anf, CANTtRHtR* 
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Tile technical requirements of the matter vere not, hoc. ever, the only 
obstacles to be overcome ; others of a psychological and sociological nature, 
such as have so often stood in the way of innovations on aamstomed practice, 
have cropped up, sometimes in unexpected places. The difficult! of getting 
practised workers to adapt themselves to new methods has been experienced ill 
the introduction of the etching machine, as was to be expected, and the usual 
repugnance of hand workers to the employment of machinery in their trade has 
also made itself felt. But in this instance, as is so generally the case the 
increased facility of production through the application of machinery has been 
followed by an increase in the demand for the product, while at the same time 
opening new' directions for the application of ability and judgment on the part 
of the workers These conditions soon manifested themselves wherever the 
acid blast has been put to use, and this, together with the great adiantage of 
tins process in saving the etchers from the fumes of the etching tub, has in the 
end commended it to the favour of intelligent operators 

The constantly increasing use of illustrations in the daih newspapers of 
this country and the urgent need of great expedition in getting out the plates 
for the successn e editions, has naturally led to the acid blast being pnmanh 
adapted to meet that demand To that end the machines had to be made large 
enough to take plates up to 20X24 inches, the normal size ol those used fen 
full-page illustrations being 19X23. Plates of that size, or at least 18x22. 
are also generally used for the smaller illustrations, the various negatives of 
these latter being stripped and laid down — in reverse, of course — oil plate glass 
sheets until the space is filled up. This obtains generally for the great mass 
of the work which appears in the " Magazine ” sections of the Sunday issues. 
The work for the daily editions and for the news sections of the Sunday papers 
is handled on smaller plates to avoid the loss of time in waiting for more 
negatives The earlier news illustrations are “bunched” on plates 15X1S 
inches, but the “ rush ” work about the midnight hour is hustled along m smaller 
lots and frequently 111 individual pieces. The time allowed for etching on zinc 
a 15X18 “ flat ” of half-tones, of 60 or 65 lines per inch, to stereotyping depth 
(requiring two “ bites ” and one four-way powdering) is a maximum of ten 
minutes. This allows one minute for the first bite, about seven minutes for a 
four-way powdering and two minutes for the last bite A second four-way 
powdering and a third bite, usually of about five minutes' duration, completes 
the line work on the “ flat.” Plates not larger than 8X10 can be powdered 
wfith more celerity, and so another minute or more can be saved. When a plate 
must be in the forme at a given tick of the clock or stay out, a few seconds may 
make the difference. 

In some of the Sunday papers the half-tones for the magazine section are 
made w ith screens of 85 to 100 lines per inch, and printed from directly by bein CT 
inserted and fastened upon the stereo plates of the type matter. These lllus- 
trations are generally included in full-page " combination ” plates, consisting of 
the half-tones grouped in a more or less ornamental framing of line work specially 
designed in each instance, with contours arranged and spaced to permit a further 
combination of the design with the type matter A high degree of practised 
skUMs evinced m transposing the large line negatives of these designs from their 
original support to the plate glass, cutting out the blanks for the half-tones 
an<l then transposing the latter to their respective spaces These are freauentlv 
° U,li, ’ e ' bM the 15 remarkable Sptdity 

• 3 u,SeF' r ;, f ,' he B “'™ " bere from 32 to 48 such plates 

(duplicates of 16 to 24) are required for each Sunday issue, they are produced 









with the glue enamel process. The half-tones of 85 to 100 lines are etched to 
the requisite printing depth in one straight bite of about two minutes and the 
line work is then etched down to " routing depth ” (after a four-way powdering) 
in a second bite of five or six minutes These illustrations covering as they do 
nearly or quite the entire page, require plates 10X23 inches, which, for greater 
security in “ anchoring ” them into the stereotype plates, are of double thick 
gauge, that is to say , £ inch instead of the usual T V inch thickness 

In this connection it may be interesting to remark that one establishment, 
that of the St Louts Republtc, has adopted the practice of using, at least for a 
section of their Sunday magazine, zinc plates oi } inch thickness, on which the 
type matter to be included is photographically reproduced along with the rest 
of the combination. These plates are bevelled on the edges the same as stereos, 
and after being bent m a suitable mechanism to the requisite curve are fastened 
on the press cylinders over jackets that bring them up to full ste eo thickness 
The use of these etchings on thick zinc instead of the electrotypes which thev 
have replaced, has been found advantageous, both as regards the saving of time 
and of cost as well, and that, too, notwithstanding that these etchings have to 
be duplicated to meet the requirements of the edition The manipulation of 
these thick plates has been greatly facilitated by the use of one of my recenth 
perfected powdering machines, modified for the purpose, the acid blast in which 
they are etched having also been slightly altered to accommodate them 

The blast method of etching having been thoroughly tried out, and the 
details of its mechanism definitely determined on in the light of that experience 
it remained only to perfect the necessary’ equipment for the manufacture of the 
apparatus. This has been done by The Graphic Arts Co , of Philadelphia, which 
holds the patent rights of the machine, but mainly, as yet, with regard to the 
largest sire required for newspaper use. Attention is now being given to the 
production of two smaller sizes, designed to meet the requirements of commercial 
engraving establishments, and embodying the experience gamed in practice on 
the larger scale. 









rHE COMPLEMENTARY COLOUR 
REPRODUCTION PROCESS.* 

By C. G. Zander. 

I well belles e 

Thou w ilt not utter what thou dost not know ; 

And so far will I trust thee. 

Henry IV., li 3 

RBAT as was the future unanimously predicted 
for three-colour printing when it made its 
public appearance and caused a sensation 
in the printing world, some prophesying 
the early extinction of chromo-lithography 
by the process of photo-mechanical colour 
printing, the early results were far from 
perfect. It was contended, however, that 
the process was then in its experimental 
stage, and that there were technical difficulties 
and defects in its practice which had to be 
overcome. Amongst these difficulties were 
photographic plates comparative!}' insensitive 
to various colours (particularly red), incorrect 
colour filters, unsuitable printing inis, inex- 
perienced printers, and the unsatisfactory 
method of printing from half-tone blocks. 

Fifteen years or more have passed, and 
w hen looking back upon the early productions 
of three-colour printing one cannot help 
being disappointed at the comparatively 
small progress which has been made. 

weby photograph b» Most of the above-mentioned technical 

Jrowm:, ltd. re». t. perriss defects and difficulties have been overcome. 

We now have panchromatic dr}- plates, and 
iso emulsions, with a practically perfect sensibility to the whole range of spectrum 
Jlours. The action of colour filters has been studied by many patient observers, 
ie inks have had their share of attention and can be made practical!}' perfect in 
ue and proportionate density. The half-tone blocks, especially those of fine grain, 
ave been very much improved in the matter of sharpness of detail and gradation 
• tones. The printers have also learned and fairly mastered their lesson. We 
lust mention the fine-etcher, the skilful artist whose hand work overcomes 
lanv of the mechanical defects of three-colour work. It is his business to 
anedy the incongruity of the filters and printing inks, to correct photographic 
Tors, and to make the best of the limited colour-range available in three-colour 
ork, in order to approach as near a facsimile of the original by hand work, as 
possible in the process ; his importance in the production of three-colour half- 
>ne blocks is now’ fullv recognised, and quite a generation of highly-trained 
id skilled fine-etchers has grown up. As a matter of fact if it had not been for 
>e fine-etcher, the three-colour half-tone printing process could never have 
■tained to the commercial importance which it has done. 

* British and foreign patents pending 
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Considering the progress made tti the perfection of the materials, the over- 
coming of technical defects, the unproved skill of the block maker and printer, 
we repeat that the results obtained, e\en with the best three-colour blocks under 
the most favourable conditions are disappointing, and no judge of art would 
class a three-colour print amongst artistic reproductions — they find no place in 
our Ixjst print and picture shops To enumerate a few of the defects wc would 
mention — 

The limited raugc of colours — there are no pure greens obtainable but 
instead an offensive juxtaposition of blue and yellow dots, no pure blues in 
skies, no brilliant crimsons, \iolets, no pure blacks or homogeneous gre\s 
There is always one predominant hue obtruding, mostly a dirtv purple or hideous 
green Most of the brilliant colours can, of course, he dispensed with in the 
reproduction of paintings, hut in commercial work, such as, for instance the 
reproduction of drapers’ pattern cards, carpets and the like three-colour work 
lias proved itself an utter failure. 

In lus studies to find ways and means of overcoming the defects and short- 
coming* of the three-colour printing process, the w ritcr of this art'cle reasom l 
that if the materials were jicrfect or nearly so and yet the results were imperfect 
the cause of the failure must he ip the philosophy of the process It was with 
great reluctance that, failing everything else, he at last set limiself to find out 
whether the Young-Hclmholtz Theory of Colour Vision on which the three-colour 
process is based, was really the best basis for photo-mechanical colour repro- 
duction. or whether some other colour scheme worked out, would produce better 
results The writer asserts that he has found another colour scheme which in 
actual practice \iclds far superior results to the famous Young-Helmholtz Colour 
Theory, as far as the range of colours and other effects are concerned. The 
Young. Helmholtz Theory of Colour Vision assumes three fundamental colours, 
by mixture of which in various proportions all colours in nature are to be matched. 
The theory, on which the writer bases his process of photo-mechanical colour 
reproduction assumes and uses not three but four fundamental colours, viz. : — 
rtJ, yellow, green and blue, by mixtures of which in suitable proportions 
any colours in nature can be matched or reproduced. The hues of these four 
fundamental (or monochromatic) colours, red. vcltow, green and blue may 
in popular terms lie approximately described as follows : — 

Magenta Red, Kmcrald Green, and 

Ix-mon Yellow Ultramarine Illuo. 

It will lie found that magenta-red (wc use this name for the lack of a more 
scientific (me) is one of the constituent colours of sjiectnuii red (magenta-red 
+ \ tllow ) ami also of Spectrum Violet (Magcnta-Re<l -f- llluc) 

The four fundamental colours can l>e grouped into two fairs of comple- 
mentary c( lours, re. : 


Red and Green, 

Yellow and Itlue, 

<o that when the elements of either pair are mechanically mixed as pigments, 
civ printing or staining, they produce black, while the effect of their optical 
inmumation produces the sensation of white light. 

a, . n t once l»e seen that the complementary colour reproduction process 
In.l ,.f a a.Mitin;, .,f ----- - ■■ • 


green to the % cllow , red and blue of the 
scientific adjustment of the aliove- 
o that they form two pairs of 


three-colour process. ETwwVoiT* 
mentioned (<«ir fundamental colours, 
t-vnijsemmtary colours as indicated. 

Tlic complementary colour scheme described alxive is applied to photo- 
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mechanical colour reproduction. The two pairs of complementary colours 
(red and green) and (yellow and blue) are used as printing or reproduction 
colours. The complementary colour reproduction process undoubtedly offers 
many important advantages over the non-complementary colour schemes (yellow, 
red and blue) or (yellow, red, blue and black or grey) at present in use in 
photo-meclianica! colour reproduction. 

Amongst such advantages are -the following : — 

1. — The range of mixed colours which can be produced by the Zander 
Complementary Colour Reproduction Scheme is very largely extended and 
comprises the whole range of spectrum colours, extra- 

spectral purples, dense pure black and homogeneous /o\ 

greys. Among the pure colours obtainable by this 

process may be enumerated in particular : pure brilliant ^ ^ 

magenta and purples, emerald green, ultramarine blue, 
violet, colours which cannot be produced in three-colour 
work. 

2. — The reproduction of dense pure black or homo- 
geneous neutral or tinted greys can be accomplished Jj 

with ease owing to the fact that either of the proposed jfpr 

two pairs of complementary reproduction colours are 

already sufficient to produce black (or grey) which is t 

impossible to do with any two non-complementary , ' 

colours, or even the three colours used in photo- 

mechanical colour printing at present. /fir ' ’ 

No pure black can be reproduced at all in three- 
colour printing. A J 

3. — In printing, the reproduction of any given 71 

subject by two pairs of complementary colours (instead 

of three non-complementary colours alone or with the TjfcjjE 

addition of black or grey) will prevent great variations 

in the several impressions, particularly in long runs, 

owing to the fact that slight variations in the impres- 

sions will not obtrude themselves as much in an ensemble 

of four colours as in three. It is well known to every ^ ! 

chromo-lithographer that the greater the number of 1 

plates requisite to reproduce a gi\ en object, the fewer I 

will be the variations between the finished prints. 

4. — A more accurate reproduction of the original is / \ 
unquestionably possible than by the non-complementary 

colour processes at present in use, owing to the greatly _ ~) 

extended range of the single reproduction and mixed 

colours. A ScoTT,SH L " DSCAPE 

5 — -The hand work or fine-etching, by far the Hair Tone hy Photograph by 

costliest part of the present processes of photo- DtAS E '' GRA ' ,XG Co 1 trotter 

mechanical colour reproduction, will be reduced to a 

minimum, as not only the reproduction colours among themselves, but also the 
photographic colour records and the reproduction colours, stand in more rational 
and scientific relationship. As mentioned before, the reproduction colours 
consist of two pairs of scientifically grouped complementary colours, while the 
relative colour negatives, broadly speaking, represent photographic mono- 
chromatic records of all the spectrum colours, complementary to the respective 
reproduction colour. Practical workers know' that this is not the case in three- 


A Scottish Landscape 
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colour work, and lias (with the limited colour range) to be compensated for as 
far as possible by the skill of the fine-etcher. 

The standardizing of colour-filters and reproduction colours, so long hoped 
for and aimed at in three-colour work, becomes an accomplished fact in the 
complementary colour reproduction process, in which filters and reproduction 
colours are carefully and scientifically selected and adjusted, and are of standard 
hues which may be used with equal success on any subject by any blockmaker 
or printer respectively. 

The working of the Zander Complementary Colour Reproduction Process 
requires no special plant beside that which is necessary for working the three- 
colour process, or which is found in the establishment of every three-colour 
block-maker or photographer, the only addition being a set of four special colour 
filters. These colour filters materially differ in hue from those used in three- 
colour work, and their correct chromatic construction has been a matter of 
great care and patient study m order to compensate for the detects of the 
panchromatic photographic plates. The actual practice of the process offers 
no technical difficulties whatever to the expert, skilled in three-colour work 
The invention distinguishes itself by its great simplicity and its wonderful results 

The Complementary Colour Reproduction Process explained above is 
applicable to every process of photo-mechanical colour reproduction, such as 
typographic block-printing in half-tone, line and the like, photo-lithography 
(both from stone and plates), collotype, photogravure, Woodbury-type and the 
tike, also for reproduction by superposition of transparencies in colours. 

Attention is drawn to the two pictures which illustrate the new process, 
one punted from blocks supplied by Messrs. Edward Mortimer, of Halifax, and 
the other from blocks supplied by Messrs. John Swain & Sons, Ltd., High Barnet. 
The latter (a basket of roses) is also reproduced in three colours to enable the 
reader to compare the capabilities of the two processes. It will at once be seen 
that the very bright magenta, green, violet, etc., could not with the very best 
skill be reproduced by three-colour work. These colours, of course, were selected 
purposely, and therefore the picture should not be criticised from an artistic 
point of view. 
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INEQUALITY IN THE IMAGES PRODUCED 
BY THE COLOUR FILTERS IN THREE- 
COLOUR WORK, AND SOME 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR CURE. 

By Reginald S. Clay, D.Sc. 


~ ?T frequently happens that in three-colour work 
1 there is a slight difference in the sizes of the 
pictures taken through the three coloured filters. 
In nine cases out of ten such a difference will 
be the fault of the light filter — either the three 
filters have different thicknesses which, as pointed 
out in the last Annual, will alter the sizes of 
the images, or the glass of which the cells are 
formed is not optically flat. Few workers 
realize the enormous effect of a very slight want 
of flatness of the glass forming the cell for a 
filter. If one of the sides is, for instance, only 
veiy slightly convex, it acts, of course, as a 
very weak convex lens, and may easily shorten 
the focal length of tire lens of the camera and 
so alter the size of the picture. Also, it will 
produce a distortion which is even worse. Thus 
it is necessary before blaming the lens to make 
quite certain that the lens is to blame. To do 
riiui"*rjph i*y this see first if the definition with a filter in, 
i-mmoc mm* Cn . lti> iw hm* & Co is as good as it was without the filter. If 
there is much loss of definition the cell must 
be rejected. If, however, it remains good, tired 
take three exposures with the same cell using it for each liquid in turn. If there 
still is a difference of sire in the three negatn-es it cannot be the fault of the 
filter, but is, of course, caused by a slight want of achromatism of the lens. If 
the lens is under-corrected its focal length for a red light will be slightly greater 
than it is for a green light, and that again slightly greater than it is for a violet 
tight. Thus, if each picture is carefully focussed in turn, the red picture will be 
the largest, the green the next largest, and the violet the smallest. Xo 
doubt, with any good lens, the difference will be very small, hut when the 
pictures come to be super-imposed a difference of size of much less than a 
twentieth of an inch is quite perceptible. 

It mav Ik* |K>5siblc to maintain the three picture^ of equal size, even if the 
lens is not fully achromatized, if the focus is not altered between the t*v]>osurcs ; 
that is. if there has been no alteration in the distance from the lens to the plate, 
nor any variation in the displacement of the image caused by a variation in the 
lhicVji«*s* ' the colour filters. This will im olve, however, a’ lo«s of definition, if 
for the different colours do not really coincide. Possibly if the 
J ' > ' V native is kept sharp, a slight want of definition in the yellow* 
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frequently happens that in three-colour work 
there is a slight difference in the sizes of the 
pictures taken through the three coloured filters. 
In nine cases out of ten such a difference will 
be the fault of the light filter — either the three 
filters have different thicknesses which, as pointed 
out in the last Annual, will alter the sizes of 
the images, or the glass of which the cells arc 
formed is not optically flat. Few* workers 
realize the enormous effect of a very slight want 
of flatness of the glass forming the cell for a 
filter. If one of the sides is, for instance, only 
very slightly convex, it acts, of course, as a 
very weak convex lens, and may easily shorten 
the focal length of the lens of the camera and 
so alter the sire of the picture. Also, it will 
produce a distortion which is even worse. Thus 
it is necessary before blaming the lens to make 
quite certain that the lens is to blame. To do 
this see first if the definition with a filter in, 
is as good as it was without tire filter. If 
there is much loss of definition the cell must 


be rejected. If, however, it remains good, then 
take three ex^xysures with flic same ccfl vising it for each liquid in turn. If there 
still is a difference of size in the three negatives it cannot be the fault of the 


filter, but is, of course, caused by a slight want of achromatism of the lens. If 


the len* is under-corrected its focal length for a red light will be slightly greater 
than it is for a green light, and that again slightly greater than it is for a violet 
light. Thus, if each picture is carefully focussed in turn, the red picture will be 
the largest, the green the next largest, and the violet the smallest. No 
doubt, with any good lens, tlie difference will be very small, but when the 


pictures come to be super-imposed a difference of size of much less than a 
twentieth of an inch is quite perceptible. 

It may be j>o , 'Sible to maintain the three pictures of equal size, even if the 
lens ts not fully achromatized, if the focus is not altered between the exposures ; 
that is. if there has f>een no alteration in the distance from the lens to the plate, 
nor any variation in the displacement of the image caused by a variation in the 
thickness of the colour filters. This will involve, however, a loss of definition, if 


the focal planes for the different colours do not really coincide. Possibly if the 
blue-printing negative is kept sharp, a slight want of definition in the vellow- 



printing negative will not seriously matter, but in tlie case of the red-printing 
negative it would be impossible to ignore it. 1 said that possibly the images 
may be kept the same size, but even this may not be so to the order of nccur.iev 
that is non being considered ; for the position of the nodal jtoint of a comjxntnd 
lens is not tlie same for all colours, and as the size of tlic image for a gi\ eti position 
of lens, object and screen, dipcmts upon the distances of the object and screen 
from their respective nodal jxjints. it is obvious that if the nodal jxiints \ur\ 
slightly in position with the colour of the light, so will the size of the image x.m 
There is another and. I bcliexe. better, way of correcting the want <>f 
achromatism of tlie lens, namely, to slightly alter the focal length of the lens 
itself by unscrewing either the front or back lens of the combination in its mount ^ 
Most photographic lenses consist of a “ front " and a " back combination " 
mounted one at either end of a short tube with the diaphragm between them. 
Each of these combinations will consist of two or more lenses, which are usuallx 
cemented together, and is calculated to be achromatic l»y itself In some cases 
these components can actually be used independently, but they will not li.ixi 
such a flat field, nor will tlie margins lw so well defined (owing to astigmatism) 
as when they are used together as mounted by the makers The focal kugtli 
of the lenses thus combined is roughly half that of either of the components 
when the latter are equal , it vanes slightly with the distance lictwcn the comp- 
ponents It is this variation that I projxjso to make use of. 

Two cautions arc necsssary here. In the first place, to alter the distance 
apart by any appreciable amount is likely to increase either the curvature of field, 
or the astigmatism, or both. In the second place (and this is even more imjx>rtant 
here, as I am proposing only a small movement) rotating a lens will nearly alwaj s 
affect its alignment and centring. Eor this reason the lens should either be 
rotated through a very small angle — say 15 0 or 20° at most, or through oiif or 
more complete revolutions. 

Eet us suppose then, that it has l»een proxed as explained above that there 
is a difference of focal length for tlie tluee filters, and that the definition xxlien 
the screen is not refocussed for each filter is in consequence not sufficiently good 
—or that the stop required to give a good image has to be so small that the exposure 
is seriously lengthened ; can this defect be got ox-er ? I believe it can. 

All that is necessary is to focus carefully some well-defined object, such as a 
nexvspaper, with each filter in turn, and make an exposure. Then sujxerpose 
the negatives in pairs, and so find which is the smallest, and by hoxv many dots 
in the whole diameter of the plate. It can easily be shown theoretically (and 
I hax r e tested it experimentally) that a small increase in the distance apart of the 
components xvill increase the equix-alent focus by a quarter of that increase in 
distance apart. Thus, very roughly x\e may say that one complete rex'dution 
of the lens xvill increase the whole diameter of the image by the one dot in tlie case 
of any lens, up to say, 15 inches focus. (A much larger lens will have a coarser 
screw and a revolution of the lens will separate it farther from the other component 
and so produce a greater increase in the size of the picture). 

But it is quite easy to try the effect of one or more revolutions by making 
another exposure As an example, let us suppose that the yellow printing negative 
is three dots, and the red one dot, smaller than the blue printing one. Then 
expose with the lens screwed up home for the blue printing one? unscrexv one 
-If- exactly for the green, and refocus and expose ; unscrew three revolutions 
5?!w“ d “S™ !oc . tl,e course, using the appropriate 

filters. If these prove the same size, and the margins have not suffered too 
much loss of definition, the amounts the focus has to be shifted between the three 
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exposures can be observed once for all. Then in any future work the image 
having been focussed with one filter (say the orange), it will only be necessary 
before the next exposure to unscrew the lens to the right extent, and turn the 
focussing screw the amount noted. 

The Cooke lens behaves quite differently. Unscrewing the front lens alters 
the focal length very rapidly — it also rapidly affects its corrections. By the 
kindness of the Editor I have been able to test a Cooke Frocess Lens, which is 
the one perhaps most frequently used by three-colour workers in this country. 
It was a twelve inch lens and I found that unscrewing the front lens shortened 
the focal length, and would reduce the sire of the image by about one dot for 
every 3 0 or 4 0 . So that in the case of this lens it should never lx? necessary to 
rotate the lens more than I0° or I5 3 . This is important, as any further rotation 
would impair the perfection of the image, and workers are advised to refrain 
from unscrewing it more than 20° (i.e„ more than a quarter of a right angle). 

The extreme sensitiveness of this adjustment of the Cooke lens, which would 
enable any slight residual chromatic error to l>e easily corrected, seems to me 
likely to make this lens increasingly used for three-colour work. 

It must not be imagined that any such dodges will enable good three-colour 
work to be done with a bad lens, for it must Ik* remembered that cadi filter lets 
through not one colour, but about a third of the whole spectrum, so that unless 
the lens is adiromatic it cannot focus this all at the same time. But three-colour 
work is such a severe test for a lens, that even the best lenses may have enough 
residual error to prevent really good work, and it is in the case of such a lens that 
this small residual error can be eliminated by a very slight change in the distance 
apart of its components without appreciably affecting any of its other corrections 
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BLACK. PLATES. 

By L. Delgeur, Rotterdam. 



v RIGHTNESS of the emulsion is the cause why 
ordinary plates do not render all colour grada- 
tions as accurately as possible 

Years ago Lumiere wrote (in the “ Photo 
\\ \ Arcliiv,” No. 780, page 375) that it was very 
L ' 11,1 difficult to sensitize plates for green-blue because 
A // / they would net well assume the complementary 

h y l— l if j colour of green-blue, that is to say, orange 

££;J| I Cm iff/ An ordinary plate is bright yellow 

t”. ' - * 1 *** ' " ~ tinted Yellow is complementary to blue 

An ordinary plate is therefore very blue 
sensitive 

The emulsion is sensitized for green 
after dyeing in a purple solution, green 
and purple being complementary 

Even by dyeing in a blue-green solu- 
tion the sensitiveness for red is rendered 
possible (blue-green is complementary to 
red). For rendering the emulsion colour 
sensitive several hundreds of aniline dyes 
are indicated, even the faulty expression 
"actinic rays” is invented to approie 
the ordinary plates. 

siock b> Phoio*r .ph bx Why not take as reaction the absolute 

silch.ht Bko ' S s Eest negation of any colour — black, an in- 

different black which must have, of course, 
the property of being able to be washed out during or after development. 

The reason why dry plates must be black is shown in the following table : — 


Plate dyed i 


Filter. 


Sensitized for 


Coloured Lights. 


Yellow. Q 

Purple. ,5 

Blue-green. §" 

All pigment colours £ 
mixed = Black. S’ 


Blue. 

Green. 

Red. 

No filter, white light. 


Yellow. 

Purple. 

Blue-green. 

Light of all colours 
mixed = White 


Gives darkuess= printing property. Gives white light. 

White light in darkness gives white light. 

I believe that if all plates were coated with black emulsion they would be 

“5 no "' bld - B!ack - by ais °rt>ing oil coloura, must be 
better than the bright j ellow tint now in use. 




FIGHTING TEMERAIRE. 

By Turner. 
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line from H to B, or whether it should possess three maxima, one in the blue 
violet, one in the green, and one in the orange-red. If we consider the subject 
from the point of view of the plate, however, the preference will readily be given 
to the first one. A plate whose curve of colour sensitiveness is pTacticallv even 
will not vary in different batches very greatly, and the greatest variation of all 
will be in the relation of the sensitiveness to blue-violet to the sensitheness to 
the sum of the remainder of the spectrum ; the sensitiveness to narrow indi\ idual 
regions of the spectrum will not vary much in proportion Hence with such 
a plate all we must do is to determine the relation of the blue sensation exposure 
to the " green ” and “ red ” exposures — it may vary in different batches But 
when we come to a plate which has three maxima of sensitiveness, each maximum 
may vary in different batches, and the tapering off between each will also be liable 
to vary very greatly ; it will thus be necessary to adapt wet filters to each batch 
of plates, and then to determine the relative exposures The amount ot labour 
saved by using a plate of even colour-sensitn eness is thus obvious 

Plates closely approaching this desirable ideal are nowadays obtainable, 
and there is every reason to believe that a much liigher state of perfection will 
be reached within the next year or two We ha\ e to thank the anilin dye research 
chemists for their indefatigable work in connection with the isocyanin dem atives, 
and to look forward to the days when an emulsion plate will lie produced equal 
in even colour sensitiveness to those obtained by the undesirable aud messj 
process of bathing. 






THE BEST PRINTING PROCESS 
FOR SMALL WORKERS. 

By H. Hands, Jubbulpore, E.L 


\ s all things, there may be room for a 
''■STOSS' /ffuL \ difference of opinion m this matter, but a long 

B'-A Yj experience has convinced me that albumen is 

W JJ the only steadily reliable process for the men 

!R JJLl ^ to whom I address this note It is the 

» 1 simplest, the easiest, and, with care, tlie equal 

\ _ rjl. I in results of glue. With a good formula and 

BBkVV.- A r\ a a S°°d etchable print may be 

Bt r A 'r V** V«. Y /l phtained from negatives varying very much 

I r u in technical quality. For successful printing 
\ESgK£2? * "'v/ \ on S* ue there is scarcely any latitude allowable 

I I in making the negative ; this must conform 

. r <*j 1 I very nearly to a standard We all know how 

difficult it is for the man who (not being a 
genius) makes a few negatives only at 
I __ Tt\ intervals to obtain perfect results in every 

)) ease. Hence, as the albumen process allows 
of some latitude in printing, and also in 

C^3 — development, it must be the superior of glue 

for the case in point. I am aware that Mr. 
Jack and Jill. Hermann Schmidt claims great latitude for 

Half Tone b, phoio,» P hb, M» dry process, but I have had no experience 

Catielj. & son bwce s. Co of it, and cannot give an opinion. If his 

claims are justified, I should say that (sup- 
posing it is as easy to learn and work as albumen) it would be superior to 
albumen, since the resist can be kept on the plate, and by adding to the depth 
allow of shorter etching than a plate that must be cleaned off. By the method 
here described a print may be obtained that will stand an etching bath of any 
reasonable strength. The albumen formula is Cronenberg’s, and my experience 
is that it is absolutely reliable and always the same, while it keeps well in hot 
weather. No glue formula will keep more than a few days in high temperatures. 

(i) Liquor ammonia 12 parts. 

Alcohol *8 „ 

Ammonium bichromate 6 ». 

Water i°o .. 

(a) White ot eggs beaten to a troth and allowed to settle 
Sensitizing solution : — 

No. 1 part 

No. i .. 

Water 2 parts 

Filter through glass wool or cotton 



For weak negatives do not dilute the above, but whirl faster to get a thinner 
coating. Roll up with " American etching ink ” (sold by Penrose & Co.) Never 
thin it till obliged. In high temperatures it will spread without. In the cold 
season when the temperature goes down, warm a small quantity m a clean metal 
pot, and add a few drops of spirit of turpentine, stirring with a clean glass rod 
till thoroughly incorporated. If it is too soft when cold and spreads too easily, 
warm again and add more ink. Remember that thinning renders the ink very 
liable to smear when developing, so avoid it if you can. By warming the ink 
slab and the plate a stiff ink can be used and a firm, even coating obtained 
Then, if necessary, the image will stand harder rubbing in development — an 
important point. Dust the plate after development with Calmel’s powder 
(Penrose & Co ), and in brushing off the surplus remember that the less brushing 
you can do with to ensure a clean plate the better, as the maximum quantity 
of powder is retained on the image. Heat the plate slowly and equally till the 
powder glazes, then, while still hot (not excessively so) rub over with Russell 
powder (Penrose X. Co.), using a good sized piece of cotton w ool and a fair amount 
of pressure. 

I discovered that by using Russell powder I got a stronger resist without 
blocking up the plate, and prevented bubbles attaching themselves to the resist 
when using stronger acid. This method gives a resist the dots of winch are 
perfectly sharp 
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ways by which these difficulties may be overcome, namely, (i) the plate may be 
made more sensitive to red or green light, (2) the redness or greenness of the light 
may be made brighter. The first is the only method of general applicability, 
and it has been worked at with exemplar}' perseverance and great success, 'flu- 
second method is not applicable to daylight except in a secondary sense, because 
in getting the light (or colour) that is wanted from a given light, the only method 
is to remove that part of the light that is not wanted by the interception of a 
coloured medium. The only care that can be bestowed is in seeing that none 
of the light that is wanted is absorbed by the colour screen or filter, and it is in 
the control possible in this matter that stained films or coloured solutions arc so 
far superior to coloured glasses. There are comparatively few varieties of 
stained glass, hut the innumerable dyes that are applicable either for colouring 
films or solutions give an almost infinite choice. The improvement of colour filters 
has been carried to a high degree of perfection. 

But process work that is done in the studio by means of artificial light gives 
the worker a measure of control over the light source itself. He can select a 
yellow light, and this generally means one richer in red and green than a whiter 
light, or he can colour his light by introducing suitable substances into it 
Obviously it is useless to increase the brilliancy of the light by adding to it a con- 
stituent that is not wanted and has afterwards to be removed. Ordinary gaslight 
and incandescent electric lamps give a more yellow light than daylight or an 
incandescent Welsbach mantle, it therefore follows that the former are more 
advantageous so far as colour goes when red or green light is the chief desideratum. 
Roughly speaking, I have found that ordinary gas flames used without any 
coloured medium give about the same effect on isochromatic plates as daylight 
with a colour filter that requires the exposure increased to four times. That is, 
that for the same amount of useful green light, da} light gives, roughly, about 
four times as much useless blue light that has to be got rid of, as ordinary gaslight. 


It is customary to use arc lights for three-colour work in the studio. The 
light given can be coloured by impregnating the carbons with various substances, 
or perhaps using other materials than carbon, and in this case somewhat of the 
colour wanted can be obtained by adding it to the light, instead of merely removing 
by absorption with coloured media that part of the light that is not wanted. 
Our Editor assures me that it has already been found possible in this way to 
reduce the necessary exposure when using the red screen to about one-half. 
Perhaps by further investigation it may be found possible to save stilt more time, 
and what has been done so far for the red may be done for the green. 

It may be remarked that there are many considerations that have to be 
borne in mind in seeking for substances to serve this purpose. First, of course, 
the colour produced must be suitable, that is, the light emitted must be not only 
of the right colour, but must at least approximate to the desired range of spectrum 
colours. If, for example, thallium salts were used, trouble would doubtless 
follow, although they might produce a brilliant green light. The thallium light 
is nearly monochromatic, giving a bright green line in the spectrum. If the 
green m the object to be photographed were also monochromatic, and not coin- 
spectrum Wlth the thallium green, it would behave as black so far 
as the thallium green light was concerned. Therefore, it does not follow that 
because a red or green exposure can be reduced by such means, that the method 
will be found to be generally serviceable But, on the other hand, colour photo- 
graphy is lull of compromises, and the greater number of substances likely to 
bC i°Z * d °* n v t glve “y approach to monochromatic light. Then the 
material must not be too volatile or the added brilliance it gives may grow less 
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as the carbons are consumed, and the exposure will be uncertain — the worst of 
evils. It will be necessary, also, to beware of poisonous fumes, for the arc lights 
are generally used in the open room. The colour screens made for ordinary 
light would probably need adjustment to suit the altered light. In short, as 
three-colour photography is not a mere matter of red, green and violet lights, 
but of the proper division of all visible light into three suitable parts, any new 
kind of light would require the adjustment of other details to it. 

As an example of a case where, if the user of the process had understood the 
principle of it, he would doubtless have saved himself a large measure of the 
inconvenience of it from the very first, I may refer to the fact that ammonium 
sulphide for intensification purposes has been largely replaced of late by sodium 
sulphide, which, being non-volatile and only slowly decomposed by exposure 
to the air, does not evolve so strong an unpleasant odour. In this case it is a 
soluble sulphide that is wanted, and it .is a mere matter of convenience w hat 
sulphide is used. A simple change of this kind does not require much inventive 
ability, and hardly any investigation before it can be safely made in practical 
work. 

The delay in the introduction of improvements is due very- largely to the 
gap that exists betw een the practical workers and scientific students. A physician 
cannot help a sick man unless the sick man goes to him and states his needs. 
If the physician has to find out his patient's weaknesses for himself, he has to 
keep him under observation for some time, that he may become more or less 
intimately acquainted with him. If the practical man would definitely state 
how he suffers, or give the scientific student an opportunity of finding out wherein 
his work might be improved or made more agreeable, something might be possible 
even at present, in spite of the scarcely bridged gulf that exists between them. 
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SCHULZE’S HALF-TONE PROCESS. 

By Dk. G. AMU.AND, Leipzig. 


A LTHOUGH tlic practical man admits the want of a (tetter half-turn 
method, great cwi<crvatiMn i> dm«n towards ncwlv mtrodund 
processes. Tlie reasons for it are not dillicidt to tln<l * hie does not 
care to leave the anti<|intc<l for conscience «akc 

U we consider Uou much goodliw liecu oftend and how luilt li e* 
been made practically useful, we must declare that the praitua! man shows 
such marked conservatism It* lus own disadvantage We should U unuli 
further advancctl if this were not the case 

The same also hap|*cns with Schulze's process for the production ni half- 
tones, which process shows 


decidedly great progress. 

In many cases novelties 
are not observed at all, 
l*tcause ht*oks and jxriodi- 
cals are not studied— a fact 
which probably is not so 
marked in Kngland as with 
us— or interest is wanting 
altogether. 

The portrait which 
accompanies this article 
has l>ecn made, hv kind 
permission, from a half-tone 
negative and from an etch- 
ing by the new patented 
Scliulzc process. 

No retouching, line 
etching or engraving lias 
been done on this block. 

The negative produced 
from a portrait sent in has 
been printed by the enamel 
process on cop]*er, and 
etched for 8 minutes in the 
perchloritle of iron bath. 

How it is possible that 
such a simple process is not 
adopted, seeing that itshows 
such eminent advantages 
over the pTesent roundabout 
and semi-absorbing method, 
is beyond comprehension. 
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THE ELECTRIC DRIVE. 

By Chas. Heathcote, Paterson, N.J., U.S.A. 


Q ___ o *W*^OREMOST amongst the many problems 

engaging the attention of the photo- 
engraver is the question of tool-drive, and 
\\ perhaps nothing presents more interest or 
importance at the present time. With 
jl. all due reverence to that mighty power of 
<r steam, which has served such an admirable 
jk purpose in time past, it must be admitted 
r that the application of electricity as a 
• driving force has opened out many new 
possibilities, and paved a way to opportunities 
which have hitherto been more ideal than 
realistic. The engraver is nothing if not 
enterprising, and anything that can offer such 
peculiar advantages as does the electric drive, is 
bound to strongly appeal to his interest, and 
eventual investigation. 

The introduction of electricity as a service* 
able commodity in the workshop has been both 
V gradual and cautious, but the marked success 

The Old Water Wheel which everywhere attended the experiment 

f Tone by photoj^ph b> quickly produced a tendency to further develop 

vso» a B**n s>or» j.c.Pmythuh the marvellous facilities which issue from this 

unfathomable and mysterious power. Venturing 
first with electric light, this was soon found to be of such convenient and 
excellent sendee, that it was speedily followed by the employment of the 
current in driving machines which were not amenable to the prevailing method of 
drive. This proved a huge success, and the future of the electric drive was 
immediately assured. 

The motor drive to many outside of the electrical fraternity is still shrouded 
in mystery, and we believe it is chiefly by reason of the fact that its wonderful 
facilities have not been duly recognised, that its adoption has been somewhat 
slow, and its movements deliberate. It is quite safe to say, however, that there 
is no problem confronting the engraving manager to-day which is more worthy 
of consideration than is the electric drive. It is now merely on the threshold 
of its career, and sooner or later it is certain to become the one important factor 
iu the workshop. In this age of keen competition the engraver cannot afford 
to miss any opportunities of a beneficial nature, and the man is wise who takes 
time by the forelock. It is not profitable to be too conservative in these matters, 
and bitter remorse lias been the portion of many a man who has hung on too 
long to old-fashioned systems. 

The claims of the electric drive are Ixn'ng more and more acknowledged as 
a practical acquaintance of the object is developed. This is illustrated even 
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by the wav in which the present-day buildings are being constructed. In almo 
every instance is a workshop building electrically wired, and connected with 
main public power-house of which every important city and town can now boas 
This arrangement provides directly for the electric drive in the work shop, ar 
removes the first if not the greatest obstacle in the way of its profitable adoptio 
When this wiring question is provided for, the remainder is substantially simp) 
and it should not take the observant manager long to see the beneficial resul 
which are going to accrue from the adoption of the electric drive. 



Ro'le Lining Be\ eller 


As a tool-driver the motor drive is becoming indispensable, and to phot 
engraving machinery especially does it apply with powerful effect. There a 
many exceptional characteristics associated with the engraving trade whi< 
open out a glorious opportunity for a drive of this nature, and there is no oth 
power so reliable or flexible in application, or so inexpensive in maintenan 
as that which we are now considering. A careful study of the primary elemen 
of this subject will reveal many startling facts in favour of the electric dri’ 
and in cost, convenience and utility, it show’s some surprising results. Compa 
the two methods together m every detail, and the result w ill prov e very astonishin 
The principal objection to the installation of electric motors by the engrav 
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has been largely one of expense, and the only hope of converting the objector 
to a proper way of thinking is by prevailing upon him to make a careful and 
thorougli comparison of the cost of the plant electrically driven and the cost 
of the same plant driven bv mechanical means. In doing this, close attention 
must be paid to the cost of belts and shafting, the supports and foundations of 
the same, all of which are entirely eliminated when the machines are driven 
by motors. This is a very broad problem, and to get at an accurate solution 
it is necessary to burrow through the superficial aspects, and realize the deeper 
and more important elements involved. 

A very important feature to be considered in favour of this drive is the 
fact that by this improved method the extension of plant is more effectually 
provided for than in any other case. The progressive engraver is always alive 
to an opportunity of enlarging liis business when circumstances demand, and here 



Koyle Koiteh 


is he assisted in his ambitious puqrose far beyond his old expectations. The 
drive being part of the machine, he is not confronted by an array of shafting 
and belting when desirous of putting an additional machine in his workshop, but 
if space will permit, he cau, with very little trouble, move his present stock 
to just the respective positions most convenient for the purpose, and thereby 
make room for the installation of his new purchase. The machines cau be located 
solely with regard to the requirements called for, and without consideration 
of their location in regard to a line shaft or other prime mover. The illustrations 
give an example of a very unique and effacacious method of applying the electric 
drive. The two machines shown are the Rovle billing Reveller, and the Rovle 
Router, both equipped with individual motors. This method is now being 
very extensively adopted and is pronounced by experts to be of exceptional 
service. 
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In an engraving establishment it is well known how important it is that the 
work be kept as clean as possible, and here again does this electric drive come 
forward with a forcible claim The conditions under which the employes work 
have much to do with the character of the output, and if the conditions are good 
and clean, it is reasonable to infer that the production will benefit accordingly 
Motor-driven machines have no overhead belting to throw oil and dirt all over 
the place, and by adopting the individual drive, the establishment is transformed 
from a grimy and overcrowded machine shop into a clean and comfortable business 
room. 

One of the most important factors to be considered in connection with this 
question is the point of running expenses. Once more has the motor-drive 
some weighty advantages to offer, and in comparison with steam power it most 
decidedly conies out far ahead of its declining competitor. On the one hand 
the power is transmitted directly to the machine and without the use of inter- 
mediate shafting On the other hand, when steam driven, the power is transmitted 
through a host of shafting and belting, and much is bound to be spent in conse- 
quence Again, it must be remembered that in the case of steam power, the 
whole shafting of all the machines is in motion, even though only one machine 
is being utilized , whereas, in the case of the motor drive, immediately the machine 
is out of use, the power can be shut off, and so far as that machine is concerned 
there is absolutely no expense attached to it while remaining inactive. This 
is a \ery important item to the engraver, inasmuch as it is not often necessaiy 
foT him to have all the machines running at one time. This means a great differ- 
ence in the cost of power, and not only that, but it also means a great saving m 
depreciation. 

Many other claims in favour of the electric drive might be set forth, but 
perhaps a consideration of those which have already been cited will be sufficient 
to make the engraver pause and review his own situation. Just as sure as this 
drive lias supplanted steam in many instances, just so certain will it permanently 
establish itself in the engraving workshop of the future Its claims cannot be 
disregarded with impunity, and successful is the man who takes full advantage 
of profitable opportunities immediately they are presented 
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“But-oh, please let me go! I cannot maery a- 


i highwayman!' 


R eprin ted by permitsion of the 

Proprietor, of •• Peu^o,, , ■ 
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“WHERE ARE WE TO-DAY?” 

By W. Head. 

f ~ \ N England, and especially in London, the electro- 
1 9 typers of to-day arc asking themselves this 

9 question. And not without some good reason, 
I for within the past twelve to eighteen months 
9 the stereo typers have again taught the electro* 
I typers another severe lesson by stealing a 
■ march upon them, whilst the latter have been 
9 indulging in one of their periodical relapses 
into a false state of security from invasion of 
their right to Ik- the ones — and the only ones 
h — capable of reproducing cutwork, and especially 

half-tone cut work, in anything like a creditable 
, manner and .worthy of their honourable prr>- 

i fession. 

^ Now all this was foreseen hv the more 

advanced mcml>crs of the trade ; in fact, a 
forecast of jwhat has happened was given by the 
writer in one of the monthly journals devoted 
to the interests of the plate-making trades as 
long ago as August, 1903. in an article on 
“Stereo versus Electro, “ in which the electro* 
tyjnrrs were exhorted to wake up if they did 
not wish to Ik- outdone by their stereo comrade* 
-n-— in the race for first place. It was seen and 

acknowledged before that time that what was 
wanted — and badly wanted, too — was a quicker 
Tm. t.KrAT i>ei-art» n method of reproducing illustrations for ntuvs- 

i.K-kb» rhoKNcraph i*y paper, magazine and catalogue work; so that 

1 »ili, & L-*m «»* jhc daily paj»ers esjK-cially should Ik- in a jiori- 

tion to Ik* able to reproduce their illustrations 
almost, if not quite, as expeditiously as they were the letterpress jtortion 
v >5 \W plate. Many improved methods lor quick psv>ces>s vltctiotyjnng were 
suggested. Mime of which were very decided advancements on pre^.T.t 
methods ; such, for instance, as the comjKJund-wotmd dynamo, in coajarc- 
tion with which an agitated solution of a decidedly denser g rarity co-ild 
be userl with advantage, and shells grown in less than one hour on a tr.vaM 
from an ordinary size illustrated newspaper page of mixed tyjK* and cuts. Tin-:. 
there is the backing-up machine, by the u«e of which, when projK-rly tinder**^ d 
and carefully manipulated, one-half of the necessary straightening and «tib ? *'rg 
up of an electro plate is abolished. Ilut. No. “The old-time macr;::*-* ..r-J 
methods haw lieen good enough for nearly twenty years, and to zll a" ' 

puqKe.cs wilt last as long as ire shall want to do elect rot> ping." l 

of more than one. And according to all apjK-arances they arc ct* hi*;- *0 
them for long at the present rate of progress in btcrvotyprrg y.^' '• V. I-'' 
are we today ? ** is the question they need ask themselves ir. d-c.’ kc: 

Iwause. just where you are today is no! where you will Ik t'-rv/ff"-* 



stereotypers are where they are to-day by the efforts and experiments they 
made some two and a hall or three years ago, and a very creditable advance 
they have made in that comparatively short time. But will they stand still 
now, as the electrotypers have done, and are still doing in many cases ? If they 
do they will soon lose the ground gained, I believe ; for, if I know my fellow 
craftsmen the electrotypeis, they arc not a body of men to take things " lying 
down.” As I have had some small share — I say it modestly — in developing 
the method of reproducing cut work by stereotyping in this country and on the 
Continent, so I hope to be privileged to live to do something to bring about a 
better state of things for the electrotypers in the near future . that is if they 
will hmdty allow me the opportunity so to do. Advance we must There is 
nothing kills so surely as stagnation. Four years ago there was but one process 
of stereotyping cut work, to-day there are three or four. At that time it was 
about level with the electrotyping process 



for time, as well as one mould for each cast 
To-day it is " casts while you wait,” and as 
many almost as one can desire — which is 
generally more than is wanted — from one 
mould It is not my province here to speak 
of the superiority of either one or other of 
them, ever>» man, of course, considers his 
own particular method is the best, and un- 
doubtedly to him it is the best. Therefore, 
I reserve the right to have my opinion in the 
matter, aud just now to keep that opinion to 
myself. One thing I am, however, quite 
certain of, and that is, the existing processes 
of producing stereo half-tone cuts is a long 
way past the experimental stage, and there 
is no disputing the fact of its usefulness. 

There are a few electrotypers, and also 
stereotypers, who are blindly prejudiced 
against the more modem method of pro- 
ducing cut work by stereotyping and will not 
give the process a fair trial ; yet these incom- 
petent folks are the first to pronounce judg- 
ment against it whenever and wherever they 
get an opportunity of doing so. There are at 
least two processes by which it is practicable 
to produce half-tone entwmk by stereo- 
typing. I have several specimens of work 
done in different parts of England and the 
Continent, both of my own production and 
by men who are working the process. So 
that it is only a case of “ the ostrich ” with 
men of this character. Small wonder in 
such cases that the employers take the busi- 
ness out of the hands of such drones, and 
place it in the hands of more intelligent 
go-a-head workers ; even though in some 
cases the new hands are not members of our 
honourable society. Who is most to blame 
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in the matter when such things occur under circumstances of this kind 3 Certainly 
the society as a body will not countenance any member trying to block progress in 
any way, of that I am sure. Yet these men, when displaced, loudly declaim against 
the employer for dismissing them. Better far to give the thing a fair trial, and if 
not so successful as others, then co-operate with the employer and persuade him 
to spend a little money on proper instruction for you. If he values your 
services and the advancement of his business he will be glad of tbe opportunity 
to do so. So this is where we are to-day. The half-tone stereo, when nicely 
and properly nickel-faced, is just now comme il faut. Now, electrotypers, are 
these things to remain so ? It is quite time you woke up, and after such a long 
time in which to think out and develop your plan of action I shall expect to 
hear something good from you. It is easy to find fault, you say. Yes, it is, nothing 
comes easier ; and nothing is more fruitless unless a remedy can be proposed 
which will act as a balm to the chafed and wounded spirit. Now', is there a ray 
of hope for the electrotypers in their present dilemma ? I think so. I have 
said in a previous contribution to Penrose’s Annual that I do not claim 
infallibility'. I am mortal. Quite mortal. I fancy, however, that I can see 
a bright time coming for the electrotypers in the near future. I hope you will 
one and all prepare yourselves for it when it comes. If I mistake not 
there is a limit to which the stereotypers can go with a fineness of screen, and 
that is in the neighbourhood of 200. Therefore, as the demand for finer screen 
illustrations increases — and my experience convinces me that the demand is 
for finer work — the opportunity for the electrotypers 
will be in their ability to meet the demand. But in 
doing so they will need to be able to produce the 
work in "an incredibly short time, and at present 
they are not in the position to do so. The sj'stem 
will need reconstructing, the methods modernized 
and brought thoroughly up-to-date. In fact, I believe 
existing methods of moulding, plumbagoing, de- 
positing, backing up and finishing will be obsolete in 
half a dozen years’ time if electrotyping holds any 
place at all in plate reproduction. What electrotypers 
need to-day is a place and an opportunity for experi- 
menting. This has been denied the men in nearly 
every' shop. “ Business will not allow it,” they are 
told. But, unless such opportunity is afforded, how 
is it possible to develop new ideas? In Ungland, 1 
regret to say, again, a man is discouraged rather than 
encouraged to bring forth new ideas and methods. 

It is more than his place is worth to mention such a 
tiring in many a shop. He is treated as the Israelites 
were — called lazy, and more menial and exacting 
work is placed upon him; and soon all desire and 
energy’ to improve his position and his employer’s 
business, is crushed out of such a man. On the Con- 
tinent things are much better, as I said before. But 
the employers wall have to come to this fact, and co- 
operate with the men to improve matters if they 
wish to keep their business going for profit and with 
success. Those who have worked upon these lines to 
any' extent are the most prosperous concerns of to-day. uJlstiLi 0 ' 
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And remember, a man’s best days of experience and ripeness of thought ar 
invariably after he is 40 to 45 years of age, in spite of what has been writte 
and said about him being “ too old to work at 40.” 

While I am writing this contribution to Penrose’s Annual — which is m th 
hot summer-holiday season, as all contributions to this excellent work ai 
“ requested to be forwarded in good time for printing ” — I am informed tha 
Mr Sherard Cowper-Coles has given an exhibition of zinc-galvanizing or platm 
on iron, copper, aluminium and other metals by a new process he has im enter 
The process is performed in a retort, which is heated to a temperature of 5c 
deg Fabr. externally, the "bath” consisting of zinc fumes In a \ery shoi 
time the articles are completely coated with a layer of zinc which penetratr 
to a perceptible depth into the metal to be coated. In the case of a copper ro 
being placed in the “ bath,” it was almost com erted into one of brass. eHhoug 
the highest temperature attained was far below the melting point of either meta 
Attempts are being made to deposit other metals in a similar manner, but ha\ 
not yet reached a commercial stage. By the tune this appears in print it ma 
have reached that stage Here may possibly be the long -looked for method < 
producing shells m as many minutes as most electrotypers take hours to gror 
but, of course, a suitable mould will be needed to stand the temperature Th 
is the electrotypers’ opportunity for experimenting Let him do his part, an 
find a suitable substance for making a mould with ; and that too m an — r 
present— inconceivably short space of time. Let him push up his engineers t 
bring out machinery to immensely facilitate the production aud finishing 0 
of a plate ; let him perfect his knowledge of how best to treat a shell when mar 
so as to be able to back it up in the rotary casting box without any loss of tin: 
or labour ; and I prophesy for that electro typer a splendid future and an excellei 
business when the demand for fine line illustrations makes itself felt. 
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to discard my suspicions I approached one of them with the remark that his 
subject was worthy of a nobler mode of reproduction, to which he replied that 
such was jet to be found. I enquired if he referred to colour photography, hut 
in reply he only asked uic where I had got hold of that antiquated term. At 
this I could not refrain giving niv eves a rub so as to have a clearer new of niv 
surroundings. All around on the mossy knolls there lay .is if to drv wlut seemed 
reproductions of the scene before us in oil colour. Seeing my curiositv he picked 
up one and handed it to me for my examination and criticism I classed it as a 
fair example of the pre-Raphaelite school, but this view met with a stunt <>f 
indignant antagonism In the first place, he demanded that I should let rnvself 
be understood by making reference to nature and her aspects I pleaded that 
the aspects of nature m her different moods were represented bv the \anous 
schools But he maintained that the schools only represented half-truths and. 

'’f ck ' . U P°" them «e sec only tlieir demerits and classic them 

In what they failed to see Had we lived iu the .lark ages, of course, we should 
have been grateful for these glimmerings of light given us bv 
the schools, but now that we live m the white light of dav we 
look back only on the semi-darkness of mysticism and impres- 
sionism. Had the work of the schools reached sucli a state of 
general excellence as those examples before vou there could 
iave been no such distinctive features as those bv which we now- 
know the schools of history. What struck me most m this 
discussion was the “ taken for granted air ” about him. 
and the egotism which underlay it all seemed just as 
) hlg , 5 * ^‘shed as his art specimens, so I determined to 
work on it a bit and see what it led to. I began by asking 
{£“,5? exp a - m ul ? cre lllc “tent lay in the production of 
the colour prims that Jay around us. but he timed sharplv 
th-vt lf , tha * was 1111 1 saw *n them, and added 

fSLrPh . W .f U tlle hdlside could see as mucli as that. 
heTemL.H e . xanu ? ed very minutely as jet. so 

or ♦uV 0 , • t ? ke one home a,ld do so for a month 

“ 'J 111 u °‘ “Iter mj- opinion or deepen mv 

JSdT V 1 “'S* 11 flmg my painting utensils to tile 
r^'eht r 8SB, « 1 „ ,ha > bctore doing su eli a rash thing 
apnmfti' i “ l'-' 1 10 learu lh i manipulation of an 
them anas ; He replied that if I did not fling 

proceeded to Iinr°la 11 certainly Mould afterwards, and 
proceeded to unfold the mysteries of his machine 

l so faf bSi'ndrt 5 "?"*''' 1, “““t 11 '™ I had fallen 

V mmele U . m « and treated me in an indulgent 
photoeranhv^°"'a «*>= early days of colour 

n-hich*have h aIld ei P ll “ mm g that the difficulties 
of art orod °' CTCOC,m “ this particular branch 
consSerable hiT,"'"- , at % st - upon a* 

that. Amnnwt aad brains have changed all 

work, that .Phases of photographic colour 

S wiTaLnL ?t r °K UCing Ule **«*> «£ We in 
and thev t>rnr« mauy °* tPe leading pioneers, 
moulds y r £,roSf? t0 t experilueut '«th photo-plastic 

SrStlo'S ''lb " eBatiV , e f ,at “ 

• These moulds were traced 
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AN ARTIST’S DREAM. 

By A. Murray. 


say that I am naturally despondent, or that 
apprehension and dread fill my prevailing 
moods, is probably as far from the truth as 
that the present disposition of my mind is 
merely the exception that proves my normal 
attitude of being pervaded by an optimistic 
complacency towards things in general. 
However, it is something in particular that 
my disquieting forebodings point to. I had 
always relied with confidence on the security of 
the artist as master of his means, and I never 
dreamt that the day might come when a medium 
of art expression would be put into the hands of 
all who had a soul to feel and an eye to see, 
but who lacked the cunning of the hand to wield 
the painter’s brush or the sculptor's chisel. 
Genius had been the only passport into ray 
seclusive world, and in it I bore no jealousies 
and feared no compeers. That my world could 
expand and grow with the times nothing but a 
convictive revolution such as has happened to 
me could have broken through the crystalliza- 
tion of fixed principles and art dogmas with 
which I had become encrusted. Revolutions 
are seldom quite unforeseen, however, and the 
bounds of my stereotyped premises were so threatened with strain from outside 
compression as to give rise to evil apprehensions. 

The sequel of my dread was to dream of it as true ; my day dreams developing 
into sensational extremes as the nocturnal hours advanced. A great rush of 
colour seemed to carry me along as it shaped and blended into symmetry’ and 
harmony in its course through the dealers and the sale-rooms, and on into the 
sea of public galleries and private collections. This stream of colour bore wealth 
in its bosom, but it seemed mostly in the pools of the sale-rooms that the bait 
was taking, and my course did not lie in the way of these, but as dreams will 
lia\e it, the progress I made was all against stream until I found myself at the 
fountain head of all this flood of art production. Scenes were opening out on 
every hand worthy of being portrayed, but always as I attempted to take colour 
my brush would stick to the palette and, before I could get it detached again, 
and my attention given to the scene, someone else had appropriated the point 
of \ antage. Not that I could call these interlopers artists, because they' were 
not painting the scenes — at least not by my orthodox and time-honoured method 
and with the usual materials. Indeed, some of them were suspiciously' like 
photographers, judging from the apparatus they manipulated. However, the 



to discard my suspicions I approached one of them with the remark that his 
subject was worthy of a nobler mode of reproduction, to which he rephed that 
such was jet to be found. I enquired if he referred to colour photography, but 
in repty he only asked me where I had got hold of that antiquated term At 
this I could not refrain giving my eyes a rub so as to have a clearer view of mv 
surroundings All around on the mossy knolls there lay as if to drv what seemed 
reproductions of the scene before us m oil colour. Seeing my cunositv he picked 
up one and handed it to me for my examination and criticism I classed it as a 
lair example of the pre-Raphaelite school, but this view met with a spirit of 
indignant antagonism In the first place, he demanded that I should let myself 
>e understood by making reference to nature and her aspects. I pleaded that 
!rw! PeC n . of , uatUI - e “ h f differeut moods were represented by the various 
In Si 11 hC raaU £ amed that the spools only represented half-truths and, 
™ them now, we see only their demerits and classifv them 

>y what they failed to see. Had we lived in the dark ages, of course, we should 
bate been grateful for these glimmerings of light given us by 
the schools, but now that we lue in the white light of day we 
look back only on the semi-darkness of mjsticism and impres- 
sionism. Had the work of the schools reached such a state of 
general excellence as those examples before jou there could 
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simultaneously by pointer levers, which, connected 
the action of colour values which regulated the 
supply to a brush tracer. The time this method 
took in execution was against its general use, and 
means were soon devised which overcame this and 
did away with the moulds and executed the repro- 
duction within the apparatus itself by means of a 
light analyser which travelled over the field of vision 
on the focal plane, and only admitted a pencil of 
light. This light being split up prismatically into its 
colour components, these were made to act 
separately, according to their intensity, on magnetic 
attachments to the colour slot valves which regulated 
the supply of colour corresponding to the analyser of 
the pencil of light which w as admitted for the field 
of vision. Tins supply of colour was traced on the 
canvas by a revolving pointer simultaneous to the 
motion, of the pencil on the focal field, until all 
the surface was gone over. This method also took 
time, but the reproduction was worth it. However, 
the inventive faculty was still aiming higher, aud 
ultimately the pencil of fight was substituted by a 
spectroscopic slot which extended the width of the 
picture and acted like the old focal plane shutter, 
and with a similar sw eep across the field of vision a 
record of the scene was taken in oil — not a mere 
latent image, but a reproduction ready for the 
frame and the Salon, that is to say, should your 
apparatus have caught the spirit of the sceue and 
uot merely have skimmed the surface of things. I 
had followed him intelligently and calmly until now, 
but his last remark seemed to encroach upon the 
prerogative of the artist in a manner which I could 
not let pass, so I interrupted him with the remark 
that the machine had no choice in the matter. He 
said it was not a matter of choice at all, but of 
faithful obedience to your artistic instinct, and if 
you bad the spirit of the scene at heart it would be 
depicted in your reproduction, so responsive was the 
mechanism of the apparatus. 

To one that was less of an artist this explana- 
tion might have been taken with calm indifference, 
but it so convulsed me that I knocked my heel into 
my paint box with such force that these pigments 
squirted out, and as I had thought damaged a 
number of his prints which lay around. However, 1 
soon realized that no apology was necessary, as I 
watched him racking his apparatus out of focus and 
running the spoiled prints through again, while he 
explained that he had a few eccentric customers to 
supply with some examples of the Hornel type of the 
Glasgow school, and that a few spatters of primary 




to discard my suspicions I approached one of them with the remark that his 
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simultaneously by pointer levers, which connected 
the action of colour values which regulated the 
supply to a brush tracer. The time this method 
took in execution was against its general use, and 
means were soon devised which overcame this and 
did away with the moulds and executed the repro- 
duction within the apparatus itself by means of a 
light analyser which travelled over the field of vision 
on the focal plane, and only admitted a pencil of 
light. This light being split up prismatically into its 
colour components, these were made to act 
separately, according to their intensity, on magnetic 
attachments to the colour slot valves which regulated 
the supply of colour corresponding to the analyser of 
the pencil of light which was admitted for the field 
of vision. This supply of colour was traced on the 
canvas by a revolving pointer simultaneous to the 
motion of the pencil on the focal field, until all 
the surface was gone over. This method also took 
time, but the reproduction was worth it. However, 
the inventive faculty was still aiming higher, and 
ultimately the pencil of light was substituted by a 
spectroscopic slot which extended the width of the 
picture and acted like the old focal plane shutter, 
and with a similar sweep across the field of vision a 
record of the scene was taken in oil — not a mere 
latent image, but a reproduction ready for the 
frame and the Salon, that is to say, should your 
apparatus have caught the spirit of the scene and 
not merely have skimmed the surface of things. I 
had followed him intelligently and calmly until now, 
but his last remark seemed to encroach upon the 
prerogative of the artist in a manner which I could 
not let pass, so I interrupted him with the remark 
that the machine had no choice in the matter. He 
said it was not a matter of choice at all, but of 
faithful obedience to your artistic instinct, and if 
you had the spirit of the scene at heart it would be 
depicted in your reproduction, so responsive was the 
mechanism of the apparatus. 

To one that was less of an artist this explana- 
tion might have been taken with calm indifference, 
but it so convulsed me that I knocked my heel into 
my paint box with such force that these pigments 
squirted out, and as I had thought damaged a 
number of his prints which lay around. However, 1 
soon realized that no apology was necessary, as I 
watched him racking his apparatus out of focus and 
running the spoiled prints through again, while he 
explained that lie had a few eccentric customers to 
supply with some examples of the Hornel type of the 
Glasgow school, and that a few spatters of primary 
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colour here anil there didn't matter a bit when this atmospheric veil was ton 
ovef them by the second insertion. He could see, however, that this hit a 
the Glasgow school didn’t go down at all, and if it had been merely in his words 
I could have stood my ground, but the print he now handed to me gave dreadful 
emphasis to all he had said. It was now evident to him, as well as to myseU, 
that he was slowly undermining my resthetic convictions, and he must have 
read it in my face that I was looking away into a half-starved future, for he 
proposed that I might cast in my lot with him and become his assistant. An 
hour ago I would have disdained to accept the offer, but now it seemed my only 
opportunity in life, and 1 was only too glad to start at once lest he should change 
his mmd about me My first duty was to remain and superintend the drying 
process, while he selected another subject for reproduction. He said he wanted 
to leave me in sole control of this department, so that he might judge of my 
capabilities for the situation. He had no soouer left with his apparatus than a 
slight breeze got up and blew some of the wet prints over face down on the top 
of others, this kept me going for some time drawing them separate, but the result 
was far from satisfactory, as it gave them a nasty stringy appearance, and my 
only hope was that he might have a class of customers to supply that were hunting 
after new schools Another trouble 1 bad was in keeping bees and other honey- 
seelang insects from the foreground portion of the pictures They would settle 
on every vestage of bloom that was represented and, usually, before I could got 
them picked off, their wings and bits of legs had become detached and altogether 
it did not improve the identity of the flower. I had been engaged in extracting 
a jenny-loug-legs from a dandelion, and had succeeded in putting that bloom 
out of all recogmtion, when I heard a smacking sound behind my back and, on 
turning about, I discovered one of the big shaggy highland cattle, that had been 
peacefully grazing on the hillside, chewing away at the corner of one of the prints 
which had represented a tempting bit of green grass in the foreground. It must 
have been about this business for some time, because there were a few prints 
all chewed up and some with the paint sucked off the lake represented in the 
middle distance This form of appreciation was more than I could stand, so I 
hurriedly gathered up all the remaining prints and made off down the hill with 
them under my arm, and the bull after me. On the way down we passed my 
employer busy at work ou a new subject. A few of his fresh batch of prints 
stuck to my feet, but I had no time to explain matters to him. Indeed, he didn’t 
notice me until my foot caught one of the legs of his tripod. He seemed to be 
ou the point of saying something when his attention was diverted from me by 
the bull plunging its head into his camera bellows. By the time lie had recov ered 
I had got into the middle distance, where the lake lay peacefully half an hour 
ago, but now in such a tempest of fury that I was within the sweep of its lashing 
waters before I could stop. In a desperate attempt to regain land, I found 
myself sitting up in bed rubbing my eyes, and endeav curing to realize my where- 
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THE ART OF PAINTING 
PROGRESSING WITH PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By Leon Vidal, 

Editor oj ' ‘ Momltur Jt la Photo*iaphie " 


ted by our title, photography in colours is 
advancing to a brilliant destiny. Although 
it lias often been spoken of as a fact, it 
is none the less true that the tiling is at 
present to be considered as having only 
attained the position of requiring some 
years more research before we can en- 
courage the hope, with some measure of 
truth, that the end has been more nearly 
accomplished. 

The process which seems to stand 
before all others is that of simultaneous 
selection instead and in place of separate 
and successive selection. Evidently it 
will be seen, as in all simple applications, 
why it is, after having made necessary the 
employment of three distinct screens, each 
effective on a corresponding plate, that 
we arrive at not more than one operation 

The Entente Cordials on a single sensitive plate constituted in 

, , ... . . . harmony with the three screens, reducing 

Halt-Tom bmmum Co . Lm. umtir j Ru.ua to a minimum of the possible surface and 

dispersing to infinity on all parts of the 
sensitive plate. 

This is certainly not a new idea : it occurred to Louis Ducos du Haurou in 
1869. After him came Prof. Joly, in Dublin, with his plate of multiple screens 
obtained by the aid of lines in juxtaposition, alternating of red, green and blue. 
Satupolo and Brasseur improved on this by ruling the lines seventeen to the 
millimetre instead of seven or eight to the millimetre, as employed by Prof. Joly. 

After that came the method of JDI. Auguste and Louis Lumiere, baseil on 
the employment of grams of potato starch, suitably sifted and tinted to the 
three colour values. 

A mixture of these coloured granules in convenient proportions is dusted 
on to a glass plate, covered with a sticky film, to which the starch therefore adheres, 
the granules lying very closely one to another to form a screen of three colours. 

Nevertheless they could not cover absolutely all parts of the plate, the 
interstices between the granules being filled up by the black powder of the 
granulation and varnish, and consequently susceptible of replacing the spaces 
not covered with the starch. 

There are about fittyof these granules in the space of a millimetre, which 
form a selective screen very' much more close than that of ] oly or of Sampolo 
and Brasseur. 
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MacDonough arrived at the same idea by means of a gum lac, pulverised 
and sifted. 

Quite recently the Photogram published an article relative to a chromatic 
plate perfected by John H. I’owrie, of Chicago. This plate is ruled verv closely 
with coloured lines of 600 to 800 to the inch. Here, again, the idea is the 
utilization of a multiple colour screen 

From these several indications regarding the employment of plates with 
multiple screens vve see a convergence of views which is almost identical even to 
the details of operation. So far the method of Lutmirc stems to be the most 
likely to meet with success. 

We are not speaking merely from a cursory examination of the process, but 
after having thoroughly looked into and admired the results, which are 111 everv 
way surprising, and absolutely convincing There is no doubt, however, that 
a lot of techuical skill is required to make such plates, and the dittiiulties to 
contend against on account of the delicacy ol the work are indeed considerable 
But we are accustomed to believe 111 Messrs Lmmere as being capable ol aecom 
plishing marvellous things, and vve think thev arc 111 the wav ol realizing the 
crowning point of the whole of their wonderful productions. Of this we have 
seen sufficient to prove the possibility though w e w ereat lirst somevv hat incredulous, 
not believing that such auiethod of selectionvvould lead toa truthful rep resent at 1011 

Amongst the work of tins kind which vve have been shown were two examples 
13X18 cm. {5X7J inches), and these were transparencies for projection The 
first was an inimitable picture full of the infinite light and shade of nature. In 
this the sky, the sea, the verdure, and the sunlight were all rendered with extra- 
ordinary truthfulness. When this is projected bv any means the effect is extra- 
ordinarily realistic. 

„ tbis %ve are lcd to conclude we shall soon be able to obtain similar results. 

Nevertheless, to turn out such work commercially there are mauy difficulties, 
if“ cau readdy understand. It is evident that the plates must be coated 
various granules of the greatest purity to form the three colour values, 
JKi tnntin 1 teS Tl U - 0t , be e ?P osed to the slightest ray of w liitc light. Morcov er, 
o^efractTnn S? 1S . olated by u . leaus , of a "atcr varnish of a suitable index 
is nrenSri hi- t£ d V* rec , elv f tbe coating of sensitive emulsion. This 
as P fi?e as d po\siWe redUC 10n ° f 3 SaU ° f SlK ’ er ’ tlie grain of the siK er being rendered 

facto^^h^p ® 0l i U r 01 \° f this probl f m oue has t0 take ^^0 account many 
““ t .^.andtheaagfeet of any one of which may 

been attained. 


spoil the operations. That is why a commerchUMtintofThe plates taTot“t 
w lien success in these matters has been reached, it will be 
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commerce, but when thev am ^ vvlt bout these plates becoming articles of 

from aU parts of the w odd WU ^ubtedly be flooded with orders 

interference photograph^^^-i^ft 136 obs . er ' ?d in SI. Lippmann's process of 
he gives the results of exoerimentc nun i uuca tton t0 the Academy of Sciences 
the water from which haJ been pi mad f a °* bichromated gelatine, 
preserve the visibility of the colonrs^hich iv “ li ' i matter and s0 as to 
me colours, which disappear through dessfeation. He 
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then immerses the plate, not in pure water, hut in an aqueous solution of iodide 
of potassium. After drying the colours still exist, but are feebly visible. The 
iodide of potassium then remains in the plate unequally divided by the maxima 
and minima of interference. If now the surface of the plate in the dry state 
is treated with a 20 per cent, solution of nitrate of silver the colours will reappear 
with extraordinary brilliance. If after washing the plate it is dried the colours 
remain with all their former brilliance. It is established by these results that 
the colours viewed by transmitted light are changed to their complementaries, 
and the negatives thus obtained are brlliant. 

The eminent savant concludes from these experiments that we have arrived 
at a timewhen we may obtain the same results, not only with bichromated coatings, 
which are of slight sensitiveness and slightly orthochromatic, but with films of 
gelatino-bromide, aud one should be able to multiply the proofs in colours by 
printing in a frame in the same way as ordinary' photographs. Without doubt 
we shall arrive at the printing by contact of positives in colour from the 
polychrome negatives of Messrs. Lumiere. 

We are bound to admit from the indications of these two processes that 
photography in colours is well in view, that quite important progress has been 
made, and that there is hope of being able very shortly by means of the ordinary 
operations to obtain quite artistic and delicate results. 

We do not say we are on the point of a practical solution, but that the theories 
having been proved and demonstrated there is no doubt that the problem, still 
so complicated, of the selection, and impression of colours, will soon be trans- 
formed into a more simple and flexible method. 

In conclusion, the view that should be taken is the firm conviction that this 
end will be realized, for the greater honour of photography and for the gratification 
of the numerous amateurs who are rather tired of monochrome, and are eager 
to reproduce the charm and truth of colour. 
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MAKING ENLARGEMENTS WITH 
THE MICROSCOPE. 

By A. E. Smith. 


T HE making of large negatives with the aid of a microscope mvol\ es the 
same principle as the making of a bromide enlargement from a small 
negative. 

The chief difference is that the microscope object glass is of a much 
shorter focus than the usual camera objective In the case m 
question, the animal used for a copy is about T ' n of an inch long over all. the 
P hot °grapk from this is on a 12x10 plate, and is magnified go times 
*ihnnt 1 “ e ‘“ ur *v to® object glass had a focus of J m.. and the camera extension was 
The illustration is reduced from this and is now magnified 50 diaui. 
m-Pit* * l S conceutr ‘ lte d bj condensers and passes through the object, 
ii-u e thp ° es ® rcise <l to guard against halation , it is important too, to 
“ "■ ,,h a " 0pttal 50 “ *° set ven- even 

aniall— it 1 V ^ t^Wul for that animals like these are mostly 

taSSSL^ awUard to have ailv contest ™ th one «« 
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HALF-TONE BLOCKS BY THE BITUMEN 
GRAIN PROCESS. 

By A. W. Turner, Survey of India. 

*OW that the production of half-tone blocks 
by the intervention of a mechanicallv ruled 
screen has reached such a state of perfection, 
and to a certain extent the public taste has 
been, by the process of seeing little or nothing 
else, educated to appreciate the results, the 
more artistic effects of an irregular grain is 
in danger of being overlooked The process 
with which I am now deahng is simplicity 
itself in the few operations required to produce 
the block. There may be more individual skill 
required of the operator, both in making the 
blocks and printing the same, and this probably 
has prevented the process coming into more 
general use; but I think there is no doubt 
that the many advantages the bitumen grain 
process possesses and the more artistic results 
obtained will always find advocates in the art 
of illustration. 

I first obtained an outline of the process 
from General Waterhouse, when working 
under him in the Survey of India offices This 
was in 1887, and such particulars were from 
notes of a translation from the Jahrbuch fur Photographic mid, Rcproduktions- 
technik for 1SS7, giving particulars of the process as practised by Professor 
Roese, of the State Printing Office at Berlin. Further details of the process 
as since worked out by me, may now be of interest to some of jour readers, 
and I am complying with your request to give such in your valuable Annual. 

An ordinary direct negative is all that is required in this process ; it may 
be the original taken from nature, or a copy of a print or drawing, and therefore, 
presuming that the negative is supplied, the first stage of the process will be 
the preparation of the copper plate. This should be of the best quality, well 
polished and free from scratches. A grain of finely-powdered bitumen is 
deposited on the plate in a dusting box as in photogravure. It should, howe\ er, 
be greater in quantity, though equally fine, and this is obtained by disturbing 
the powdered bitumen and allowing the coarser particles to settle before putting 
the plate into the dusting box, and repeating the operation two or three times 
according to the grain required. This is an important point in the process, as 
it must be understood that the ultimate image is actually formed by the varying 
amount of the bitumen grain on the plate. In practice I ha\e proceeded as 
follows : — 

About two or three pounds of very finely powdered bitumen is placed in the 
dusting box and disturbed by blowing up the same into a cloud of dust. The 
H 



coarse particles are allowed to settle for two minutes, the plate is placed in the 
box and left there for one minute, it is then removed and the operation repeated 
a second and third time This will give a large quantity of a very fine grain, 
such grain being fixed to the copper plate by heating it over a stove , care should, 
however, be taken that the heat applied is not too great, as this, if carried too 
far, spreads the grain and makes it coarse 

An ordinary print in carbon tissue from the negative is developed on the 
grained copper plate. In practice I have used the Autotype Company s Standard 
Brown Tissue for this purpose, but it is possible that a special tissue more 
suitable for the process could be made The positive image thus obtained, 
when perfectly dry, is etched with two and sometimes three solutions of 
perchlonde of iron. I never use more than three, and generally find two sufficient ; 
but this depends to a great extent on the moisture of the atmosphere, and in 
a dry climate it may be necessary to use a greater variety of solutions I 
have found three solutions of 44 0 , 40° and 38 °b sufficient for all practical 
purposes With a little practice the progress of the etching can be watched, 
and should be carried far into the deepest shadows, otherwise the subsequent 
rolling up of the image with the re-biting ink is very difficult The gelatine 
image is now cleaned off as quickly as possible, and the plate cleaned with a 
mixture of chalk and liquid ammonia. It is then ready for the most important 
and delicate part of the process of re-biting the image to a sufficient depth for 
printing purposes. 

The process of rebiting, on w'hich the whole success of the work depends, 
requires a very fine ink, free from granularity, with great power of resisting 
the etching fluids and one that will distribute evenly over the plate. The ink 
recommended by Professor Roese I found was not sufficiently strong, and after 
many experimental trials I found a composition suitable to the requirements 
of the process. This consists of a mixture of bitumen dissolved in boiling 
turpentine to which is added, after solution, a large percentage of wax; this being 
intimately mixed, which requires considerable care, a quantity of boiled oil is 
added gradually. The result is a stiff paste which has to be reduced to the 
consistency of a cream with benzole. This ink, having no colouring or granular 
matter m its composition, forms a perfect resist to the perchlonde in the process 
of re-biting. With a good roller, for on this the whole success of the process 
depends, the re-biting ink, forming a powerful resist, can be evenly distnbuted 
over the first etching and sufficient depth obtained in a single biting. I have 
worked at this process for many years, and it was for the object of obtaining 
a perfect roller for the process of re-biting, in which undoubtedly lies the whole 
secret 01 success, that induced me to bring out my pneumatic printing roller, 
which possesses the very essentials required. This, with the re-biting ink, parti- 
culars ot which I shall be glad to give your readers, renders this process one of 
practical use. The re-biting ink requires some considerable skill to mix perfectly, 
„ -n Ure ^ ^ essrs - Penrose see that there is a sufficient demand for 

S V, f ak, r arrangements to place it on the market. 

LS "k™ etched to a sufficient depth for letterpress printing, is treated 

the m?cSnV^n nUn ^ mounting, etc., exactly as an ordinary half-tone block by 
the mechanically- ruled screen process. 



PHOTO-CRIMINOLOGY. 

By Dr. Henry E. Kock, A.M., LL.B., Cincinnati, O. 

HIS science that may seem new to many 
photographers is coming more and more iuto 
prominence, as its importance is being felt 
and its development approaching perfection. 

To the vast majority photography is an art, 
and that only. To others who are more deeply 
interested, especially in the reactions that the 
photo-compounds undergo, and who study the 
relations of actinic substances to developers and 
fixing compounds, the halogens to the haloids, of 
the colour-sensitizers to emulsions, to these, aside 
from the artistic and testhetic m photography, it 
becomes a technical science. 

As in natural philosophy action and reaction 
are equal and opposite, so do we find in photo- 
graphy the good of an advancement counteracted 
by the application thereof to evil. 

Photography then is used for criminal purposes, 
for photo-reproduction of notes, etc. With the 
introduction of colour photography the difficulty of 
copying bonds, money, and other multi-coloured 
documents was removed. The gelatine-relief 
process afforded a quick and simple method of 
producing dies for coins, medals, etc. 

Conversely, however, photography was again 
utilized in detection of crimes ; the differential, to 
the eye invisible, activity of surface denundation 
on forged or raised notes ; the colour reaction of 
figures and letters removed by acids and alkalies. These and many more were 
detected by aid of the camera that had remained unnoticed before. 

From the above we have an indication of the size of the field covered by 
photo-criminology, that from its function is divided iuto two groups : — 

1. Application of photography for criminal purposes. 

2. Photography in the detection of crime. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to give in a short article a complete survey 
of matter that in completed form would fill a work of several hundred pages. 
Still, a fairly complete outline of the subject is contemplated here. 

I. Photography employed criminally. 

A. Original photographs in wdiich the photograph in itself is but .1 means 
to peqietrate the crime. 

1. As a means of reproduction. 

u. Documents, as bonds, money, stamps, passjMirts, etc. 
b. Coins, medals, etc. 

2. As a means of incrimination. 

a. Production of photographs for blackmail, etc. 

b. Manufacture of photograph by altering or changing 

and adding or retouching. 
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B. Photographs in and of themselves criminal. 

1. Against public morals 

2. Infringement of copyright 

a. From a moral view-point, such as imitation, cither as 

to subject, pose, method, technic, effect. 

6 . From a legal point of view, or an infringement of the 
letter of the law, as copying printings, original photo- 
graphs, original designed post-cards, etc. 

II. Photography as a detective of crime, chiefly as a means of evidence, 
and divided into three groups 

A. persons, B places, and C tilings 
A. Persons — 

1 Photographs of persons for purposes of record and measure- 

ment. 

2 Photographs showing poses, conditions, environment, for alibi. 

or otherwise 

B Places — 

i. Site of enme, conditions, etc 
2 Purposes of measurement. 

C Things — 

1 Object of crime 

a Articles stolen, etc. 

b. Papers, documents, altered or changed. 
c Photographs showing alterations. 

d. Photographs showing methods. 

2 Objects as means of crime, instruments, etc. 

The above is but an outline of the subject and may in some parts be 
incomplete, but for tbe present purposes is a good nucleus about which the 
complete study can soon be constructed. This subject is more of interest to 
the technical or process photographer, who has a better command of photo- 
graphic method, than the " artistic ” photographer, who is solely interested 
m lighting and pose. 
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ten people stopping-out , etching and fine etching. This is away out of proportion, 
js it not ? Do you wonder that they fail to make a profit. The operator in 
such cases gets about £i ios. per week. It serves the firm right , if they paid 
a good man £3 to £4 then they would not need half the stall in the etchmg-ioom. 
Altogether too much Uauduork is done 011 plates in some English shops, and 
its only due to bad, bad negatives. The system of having a flat dish to put >our 
silver in is all right, but the dipping bath is faster and more practical The 
largest flat silver bath that I saw was about 5x6 feet ; it contained <> galluus of 
liquid silver and had 120 ounces, or 7\ pounds of silver in it. This bath I saw 
at All Cooke’s, Leeds, whose process department is in charge of that bright and 
brainy little fellow Guy Syinmons 1 admire your cameras above all and can 
truthfully say they are superior to ours in America. The screen being in the 
camera makes it simpler by far, and has the advantage of avoiding screen sweating, 
as the screen is not carried from the operating-room to the dark-room as in our 
country, and there ts a smaller risk m breakage. In regard to dry plate negatives 
I will say that I have handled some splendid ones while in England ami vnu are 
ahead of us in that respect My contention is that dry plates are feasible b\ all 
means, but one must have a great deal of practice and have the support of a 
good printer, t found them quite easy to print from, and the results wire as 
good as with the regular method , it is simply a matter of getting a method and 
then sticking to it The same is the case with emulsion . you educate > ourself 
into its use, and you can get bright and crisp negatives. Those who get fuzzy 
and unsharp negatives don’t know their business An operator must leave 
everything aside if he goes in for emulsion, so that he can concentrate his mind 
on it. One must not expect to leave it all to the operator either; an experienced 
fiue etcher is needed, one who knows colour values. Without the assistance 
of a fine etcher one need not expect results. I saw one instance where a fine 
operator came from a big firm to a small one ; he could not turn out three-colour 
work because he had no proper support. The man lost his position, as they 
thought he could do all the work himself. London practically supplies three- 
colour blocks to all of England. There are several good firms out of London, 
such as Bemrose & Sons, Dux Engraving Co., Manchester Guardian, and Alf 
Cooke, which do perfect three-colour work. In my estimation Alf Cooke, of 
Leeds, does the best colour work out of London. I trust that no offence is given 
by that statement, but from what I actually saw that is ray opinion. I11 London, 
Carl Hentschel excels in colour blocks by far, the others not being fortunate 
enough to possess such good men as he. In regular half-tone work that of Tillotson 
and Sons stands absolutely at tlie very top; the very best artists in England are 
employed there to touch and work up photographs. That is no doubt the secret 
of their success, together with the fact that they print tbric own, Kl/icks,. Xovv, 
as regards etching, every firm, without even one exception, that I came across 
use the dragon's blood process in England. Good for John Bull. Bravo England. 
At last you are convinced that the four-way powdering process is superior, and 
you are now neck-and-neck with the best of them, believe me, and in colour work 
you have passed the wire d la Cicero, Cherry Lass and Pretty Polly fashion 
with us Yankees, getting a good view of the race from behind. Somebody should 
give me sixpence for that, but it is a fact; in colour work you have but one superior, 
and that s the German, but as fox us Americans you have beaten us. My predic- 
tion is that in another 5 to 8 years you’ll catch the Germans, but you’ll have to 
hustle, as the German is a great student and is great in research. Still, with 
the many technical schools all over your empire, it is bound to improve the coming 
generation ol process men. I myself am in favour of such schools, though I 
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regret to say our country has but one such school, and that is not very popular 
for reasons that aTe better left unsaid. Schools are not detrimental to one's 
education as far as I know, though some say they do one no particular good. 
Even if the}' do not turn out finished workers they have at least a thorough 
knowledge of what they are doing, and the why’s and wherefore's thereof, which 
gives them a great advantage over the mechanical process worker in a very short 
time. One of the nicest technical schools that I visited lately was the otie in 
Manchester. It is a splendid institution, one that can compare with the best 
of them. This school is very up-to-date in all apparatus needed for our work. 
Mr. Charles W. Gamble is its head instructor, and though he was away when I 
called, his assistant Mr. Fishenden, showed me around. I want to say a good 
word for the instructors in England. I don’t say it to curry favour with them 
by any means, but though most of them know my dry developing enamel process 
not one of them will teach it to their pupils, they are too much of gentlemen to 
interfere with a secret process, especially if the man makes liis bread and butter 
out of it. I wish I could say the same of the Germans and Austrians, who ptck 
every man to pieces aud attack his process and try to explode same. So far 
neither of the long-titled gentlemen who are professors in Vienna have hit ujwm 
the right thing, and I hope they won’t. .Vs a rule a process monger is not in favour 
in Europe, but if there were no such people travelling about and teaching I should 
feel sorry for our profession. Trade seems brisk, with as far as I can see plenty 
of employment for everybody. Employers must be making money notwith- 
standing that prices are low'. That is a certainty, when one considers that some 
process engravers get 3 to 5 dollars per week; starting at 4 shillings first-year, 
the poor devils are apprentices, of course, but then process engraving can lx* 
learned quickly, say in 2 years. Then he has 3 years to go on starvation wage;., 
then 8, 12, 16, and 20 shillings the fifth year, advancing at the rate of 4 shillings 
per year. It is a very nice thing for the employer. For my American readers 1 
will put it down in U.S.A. money. Begin at r dollar per week and advance 1 
dollar each year ; in 5 years he gets 5 dollars per week, then he logins to roatu 
around as a journeyman earning from £1 to £2 10s. per week at most. While 
process engraving is fully understood in England, it will surprise some to know 
that there are still a few engaged at it who are away behind the times ; for 
instance, I ran across a firm in a large English city who uses common street lamps 
for printing on metal, and negative making taking about a full half hour to make 
one negative, and the same time for printing on the metal. A great evil that 
one finds in this enlightened age is the use of bichromate of potassium instead of 
bichromate of ammonium. This has been my worst contention so far; firms who 
have taken up my process have had it go wrong simply by using the potash instead 
of the ammonium, both looking alike in substance but having distinctly separate 
chemical actions. Bichromate of ammonium is a bright orange, potash dark, 
and heavy and dissolves very hard. Ammonia is much lighter iu sufistanee, 
and more’ flaky and dissolves quickly. Another tiling I noticed lately, and that 
is I crack more negatives and have more prints out of contact lately than I did 
five years ago. Someone is selling a very poor quality of metal, scratchy and 
very uneven, actually wavy. Now I will say this much, it does not come from 
that wide-awake and enterprising firm of Penrose. I don’t liave any more use 
for Penrose’s than they have for me, but I say this, when I want some firm to 
get some pure chemicals, good apparatus, in fact something that is reliable, pul 
me down for Penrose, the hall mark of excellence. Too confoundedly dear they 
tell me, but remember in process work the best is the cheapest. I never heard 
of a lot of their bichromate of ammonium turning out to be potassium, but I did 



know it to be done by another supply firm. A few words to line etchers before 
closing. Many of you do not quite understand its drawbacks in connection with 
dragon's blood. Here are some pointers to overcome them. Get a good qnahty 
of blood, then only dump about 1 lb. into the box and sift it each week through 
a sieve made of brass wire, say 80 holes to inch ; that will keep all co p 
hair from brash, grit, and chips of w ood and mortar in the sieve, and that you throw 
away, then your powder is fine and soft If you have any powder like some of 
that given me on mv recent tour and after, I etch a plate all away I am told 
“ that dragon’s blood was bought 3 jeats ago.” Get rid of it at once, thtowit 
away, another fresh lot will work at once without any trouble. Also get special 
powdering brushes; those that I have been given with 12 or 15 hairs m them 
are not sufficient to brush flies off the plate, to say nothing of using them for 
powdering hard against the relief lines Europeans who are contemplating 
going to America will find it a very unfavourable time just now, things are 
somewhat strained between employers and employees, and though I am lull} 
aware of the situation, from both the respective sides, I prefer to mind my own 
business I advise young men to wait till the pot ceases to boil, which it soon 
will do, perhaps in the spring of 1906 , the coast will be clear. Hard workers are 
alwa>s wanted in the U.S A. and Canada, and there is room for good men in all 
trades One large firm who wanted to launch out in one of our American cities, 
that is to run branches in two or three cities, remarked that the money was at 
hand but “ we cannot get the men.” That will give you some idea of the 
absurdity of the talk of engravers being a drug on the market. 

In conclusion, I would say let everyone of us during this coming year do our 
very best with a view of further advancing our craft. There is more room for 
improvement. Remember that process engraving is not perfect by any means. 
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which bear depicted on them in glowing colours symbolical animals or edifices 
which, denote the semi-sacred uses to which this special fabric is applied, 
and which become known to the faithful adherents by this configuration. 
These coloured designs were originally executed by hand ou the fabrics, 
chiefly by English litho artists, but subsequently some few years ago, at an 
eminent Yorkshire litho establishment, we were entrusted with the first attempt 
to print these designs on the fabric direct from stone, and on the largest 
size of litho machine (6o*X4o"). The venture fortunately proved a huge 
success, and since then many tens of thousands of pieces of textile fabric have 
been printed ill colours from litho machines at this one establishment alone. 
Ah’, but some may say, “this implies working for stock, we only work to 
order.” True, that may be so, but remember all trades have at some time in 
their career to embrace the former system in conjunction with and auxiliary to, 
the latter. 

Now for a few words as to the technique of this work. Not only can white 
textile fabrics be employed, but coloured fabrics as well, provided the> are not 
too excessively coarse in texture For black and darkly -lined fabrics it is necessary 
to first print on them a white or bght-coloured ground , this is done by printing 
a flake white solid on the parts where the printed colours have to fall, the outer 
edge of which should extend for about an eighth of an inch margin beyond the 
si/e of the design This primary printing may be done from a sobd wood or 
metal block, cut or shaped to size required, or from litho stone. For this back- 
ground, also, a metallic hued ground may be employed, by using silver bronze 
or aluminium metal leaf, and the subsequent printing in colours done on the 
surface of this. If, further, the job permits of a graduated tint backgrouud being 
utilized on part of the design over the metallic ground, then an exceedingly pleasing 
effect caw he thus secured. Owe of the chief difficulties encouutered iu printing 
on woven fabrics is the sieve-hke surface resulting from the warp and woof ; this, 
howevcT, may be minimized when printing the field or ground for the coloured 
textiles, if in the compounding of the ink, one-fourth of its bulk is made up of 
yellow beeswax, well ground into a pliant paste, by means of middle litho varnish ; 
this enables the ink to size the pinholes of the fabric, and thus produce a wore 
even planographic surface, which permits of the printing of process work or 
lithography with creditable effect. 


The inks require a slightly modified treatment, than when printing ou paper, 
as a somewhat larger percentage of body colour is demanded of them, and the 
inks must all be made to dry ou firm by using a slow' drier, until the final colour 
is twing printed, when a rapid and more powerful oxidizer should be used. 

Iu printing ou white fabric from photogravure plate, if the fabric is feebly 
damped in a litho damp book, it enables a better print to be obtained, hut if 
very limp fabrics have to be printed from Wliarfedale or litho machines, they 
should lie mounted by the edges ou stiff paper or thin cards, and the gripper or 
lajuig edges trimmed in the guillotine, so as to ensure good register. Or for 
wood or metal surfaces the decalcomanie method could be used as an alternative. 

Iu conclusion then, we are confident that all interested in the welfare of 
these reproductive crafts will welcome any legitimate move forward that will 
♦ ill usrf 7 nC9S aiul widen the scope of their versatility into more 
cxtenucu spheres of commerce, thus rendering increased beneficial service to 
the conunumty. and likewise tending to the more exalted ennoblement of art 
iJ u • » ?*?>' thcir beacon light still illumine the darkness of the 

V 1 ?A l « koiwjul watchword iu the future strive os ever, " Onward and 
upward to attain the coveted goal of the ideal. 
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STEEL FACING OF 
ENGRAVED COPPER PLATES. 

By Major-General J. Waterhouse, I.A. 


T is now some years since the process of 
acierage or steel-facing of engraved copper 
plates was introduced into this country from 
France by M. Joubert, the well-known en- 
graver. In a paper read by him in 
November, 1858, at the Society of Arts, he 
says it was patented in this country by XI. 
Jacquin, but the merit of it was due to 
XI. Henri Gamier, one of the early pioneers of 
photo-engraving who originated many of our 
modern methods. 

Until this process was brought out com- 
paratively few good copies of an engraved 
copper plate could be printed off. The plates 
soon showed signs of wear, and the only 
remedy in cases when many copies were 
required was to make electro typed duplicates 
and print from them ; but they again quickly 
became worn out. 

It was found, however, that by giving the 
original or duplicate copper plates a very thin 
Castle Coombs, from thf Cross. plating of iron by electro-deposition a hard 

r.tftronebj gowk,, ski “ «' as produced on them which greatly 

jbhivh pkoto-evouauns Co h c l*at. increased the number of perfect copies that 
could be pulled fiom the plates before the 
steel-facing showed signs of wear, and as soon as it did so it could easily be 
removed and renewed as often as necessary, and in this way the life of an 
original engraved plate could be prolonged almost indefinitely. 

For printing from heliogravure plates steel-facing is absolutely essential, 
otherwise the fine shallow grain would be ruiued after a few pulls, and although 
the loss might not be so serious as in the ease of a hand-engraved plate, the practical 
and economic value of heliogravure as a process would be greatly reduced. 

The process itself is simple enough, but requires care and the knowledge 
of the best working conditions that Comes by experience. It is much the same 
as when first introduced, and the changes are chiefly iu the electrical power, 
dynamos or current from the mains replacing batteries. It is many years now 
since the writer had any practical experience in working it in India, but the 
following sketch of it may be useful to readers of the Annual interested in the 
matter. 

Preparation of (he Iron Solution . — The depositing solution is an aimnauio- 
ferrous-chloride, and is best formed by the action of a galvanic current on a solution 
of ammonium-chloride between two plates of charcoal iron, one of which is attached 
to the positive pole of the battery, forming the anode which dissolves in the 



U n>ed with soit muslin and left on the heater Ull perfectly dry. It tnti.t then 
b e \vell rubbed over with an oily rag. The plate being taken off the heajeT, >td 
face downwards on a table covered with clean paper, and the loops and connection 
band unsoldered, will be ready for printing. . _ _ 

Removing the Steel- facing.— A great advantage of this process is the ease 
with which the steel-facing can be removed when required. This is particular!} 
useful with heliogravure plates which thewnter found often did not stand more than 
about iooo impressions before the gram became polished and gave flat impressions 
but by at once removing the steel-facing and renewing it the plates would gi\e 
as good impressions as at first With a strong line engraving the wear is not so 
great To remove the iron the plate is first of all cleaned from all grease aud 
printing ink with American potash, then washed over quickly with dilute nunc 
acid about I to 6 of w'ater, rubbed and sluiced well with water. This will remote 
the steel facing ut two minutes. Dry on the heater The writer preferred, 
however, to use, dilute sulphuric acid, which cannot attack the copper and is 
safer, though slower, especially for fine heliogravure work 

Throughout the operations great care must be taken to avoid any gut wUicti 
may scratch the surface of the plates, and to obtain a perfectly clean, pure copper 
surface to the plates before deposition 
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example, if a drawing 12' in length has to be reproduced 8 in length, 
x = = •§, If the reproduction has to be 16" in length, x = xt = 

Then the equation which expresses the relationship between the two quantities 
y and x is, 



From this equation we can very easily get the value of y corresponding to any 
particular value of x. For example, if the exposure for same size is 70 secs and 
the exposure when reducing to ^th size is required, other conditions remaining 


the same, then, since x = y = ^ 

Thus the equivalent exposure is £ of 70 secs, or 23 secs 
to be twice the size of the original, then x = 2 and y = 


= h approx 
If the negative was 


(lti) a = } and the 


equivalent exposure is £ of 70 secs. *= 2 mins. 37 secs 

Some values of x and corresponding values of y are given below 


Exposure Ratios. 

Table I. — Principle Values in Vulgar Fractious. 

Reduction or enlargement {*) .. |ik|tk|4ji|*|i|Ttl®|}|f|H|i 

Exposure ratio .. (y) .. |^|a|tV| 1 |a|tV| $ | i [a|^||h| ? 


Reduction or enlargement (x) 

■ |il|«l|il]i||ii| = | 3 | + 

5 

Exposure ratio . . (y) . . 

| 1 | I l| I i| I A|>rsj'*| 2 i| 3 | 4 |et| 

9 _ 


Table II. — Decimal Fractions. 
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Relative Exposure, (yj 


Probably many operators will prefer to use a curve similar to the one from 
which the figure here is reproduced. It is constructed hv plotting the values of 
x and corresponding values of y on squared pajier, x horizontally and y vertically, 
as in this one, or vice t ersa, if more convenient. Each square (which is 
one inch in length on the original) represents ‘I or ,* 0 . Any one can obtain 
a sheet of squared paper and draw this curve for himself. As an example of how to 
use the curve, supposing the exposure for a reduction to {q size is required, i.e., 
when x — *3. Move up the line * = *3 until you reach the curve, then move to 
the left horizontally and read the value of y 011 the vertical scale on the left. 
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Ratio of sue of Negative to she of Original, (x) 

It i> \} 2. Thus the required exposure is times the exposure for same size. 

'Hie working out of the formula explained above has lxn.11 omitted, because, 
though of a simple character, it would only prove of interest to those viho have 
some knowledge of geometrical optics. 

Tin: SiKUNGTit ok Iixrui.v vrio.v. 

A source of light, the illuminating power of which is approximately constant, 
i>, of course, essential for exactness in exposure. Gixxl arc lamjm titte-d with the 
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best quality of carbons satisfy this need, the carbons are the important thing, 
for with inferior carbons the illuminating power may vary enormously. 

The fact that the intensity of the illumination varies inversely as the square 
of the distance from the source of light, tx„ at 30' is £ of that at 15’, is too well- 
known to require explanation here. The labour of measuring the distances each 
time they require to he altered and making a tedious calculation, may be avoided 
by adopting a series of standard distances at which to place the lamps from the 
copy Three such series are given below. 


Relative exposures required 1 2 4 


Series I. 


Distances of lamps from ^ Series II 
copy in inches 


Series III. 


16 


iS 


20 


22^ 


25i 


2Si 


32 45} 


3b 


5i 


40 


56J 


Suppose that for ilLum.ma.tuig copy of small dimensions the lamps are used at a 
distance of 16 inches, then when copy too large to be evenly illuminated by the 
lights at that distance, was required to be photographed, the lamps would be 
moved to a distance of 22 £ indies, thus doubling the exposure. For still larger 
copy the lamps would be placed at 32 inches distance, and the exposure would be 
twice as much as in the second case, and four times as much as in. the first case. 

The fact that the strength of the illumination at a point varies inversely 
as the square of the distance, necessitates the lamps being placed at sufficient 
distance from the copy in order that it may be evenly illuminated. If the distance 
of the arcs from the centre of the copy is twice its greatest dimension (not merely 
horizontally or vertically, but in any direction, eg , the diagonal in the case of a 
rectaugle) then the ratio of the amount of light received by the point most 
remote from the centre, to that received by the centre, is as 16 is to 17. If the 
distance of the lamps were three times as much at the greatest dimension of the 
copy, the ratio of the amounts of light receded would be as 36 is to 37, and the 
difference w ould be imperceptible. Therefore, it may be said that for half-tone 
work it is quite sufficient to place the lamps at a distance equal to three times 
the greatest dimension of the copy, and for line negatives say twice the greatest 
dimension, that is, supposing the arcs to be at the same height as the centre of 
the copy. 


The Wobeucg Apertures op the Lees. 

The amount of light gathered by the lens is proportional to the working 
aperture of the lens, 1 e., the area of the diaphragm opening, and consequently 
the exposure is inversely proportional to the area of the diaphragm opening. 
The stops supplied with lenses being cut so that the relative exposures required 
by successive ones m the senes are 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc., much calculation is not re- 
quired here. Also the stops now supplied by Messrs. Penrose for half-tone work 
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best quality of carbons satisfy this need. The carbons are the important thing, 
for with inferior carbons the illuminating power may vary enormously. 

The fact that the intensity of the illumination varies inversely as the square 
of the distance from the source of light, t.e., at 30* is * of that at 15*, is too wdl- 
known to require explanation here. The labour of measuring the distances each 
time they require to be altered and making a tedious calculation, may be avoided 
by adopting a series of standard distances at which to place the lamps from the 
copy Three such senes are given below. 


Relative exposures required 

! 1 

2 

4 

S 

j Series I 

16 

22 ^ 

32 

45* 

Distances of lamps from Series II 

eop\ m inches 

18 

252 

36 

51 

Senes III. 

20 | 

28* 

40 ; 
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Suppose that for illuminating copy of small dimensions the lamps are used at a 
distance of 16 inches, then when copy too large to be evenly illuminated by the 
lights at that distance, was required to be photographed, the lamps would be 
moved to a distance of 22^ indies, thus doubling the exposure. For still larger 
copy the lamps would be placed at 32 inches distance, and the exposure would be 
twice as much as in the second case, and four times as mud) as in the first case. 

The fact that the strength of the illumination at a point varies inversely 
as the square of the distance, necessitates the lamps being placed at sufficient 
distance from the copy in order that it may be evenly illuminated. If the distance 
of the arcs from the centre of the copy is twice its greatest dimension (not merely 
horizontally or vertically, but in any direction, eg., the diagonal in the case of a 
rectangle) then the ratio of the amount oi light received by the point most 
remote from the centre, to that recdved by the ceutre, is as 16 is to 17. If the 
distance oi the lamps were three times as much at the greatest dimeusiou of the 
copy, the ratio of the amounts of light received would be as 36 is to 37, and the 
difference would be imperceptible. Therefore, it may be said that for half-tone 
work it is quite sufficient to place the lamps at a distance equal to three times 
the greatest dimension oi the copy, and for line negatives say twice the greatest 
dimension, that is, supposing the arcs to be at the same height as the centre oi 
the copy. 


The Working Apertures of the Lens. 

The amount of light gathered by the lens is proportional to the working 
aperture of the lens, t.e., the area of the diaphragm opening, and consequently 
me exposure rs inversely proportional to the area of the diaphragm opening. 
The stops supplied w itb lenses being cut so that the relative exposures required 
by successive ones in the series are i, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc., much calculation is not re- 
quire ere. Also the stops now supplied by Messrs. Penrose for half-tone work 
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Having now explained in detail what the writer believes to be the most simple 
way of calculating exposure, it must be insisted on that the success of its applica- 
tion depends on the development of the negative. Unless the time of develop- 
ment is the same in each case the results produced will not be in accordance 
with calculation. It should be easy to standardize the development, and in any 
case there is plenty of latitude, thanks to the powers of intensifiers and reducers. 
This, however, does not lessen the importance of giving the correct exposure 
and development. 
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WET-PLATE INTENSIFIERS. 

By an Old Hand. 

H AVING been behind the wet-plate camera for over thirty years, it 
has been the writer’s lot to come across various intensificrs of one 
kind and another, published and unpublished. Where the general 
run of operators are deficient is in the proper intensification of a 
plate, as they are usually accustomed to one or two stereotyped 
formulae, which frequently prove unsuitable to the w ork in hand, viz., copper 
and silver, or lead and stinko being the general ultima Thule . 

The following are all good reliable formula?, some being permanent, while 
others, especially where intensified with mercury, cannot be depended on to 
keep more than two or three years. 

COPPER AND SILVER. 


Sulphate of copper 5 oz. 

Bromide potass 4 „ 

Water 80 „ 


Bleach with bromide of copper ; wash and blacken with 40 grains silver 
nitrate and 1 oz. of water, rendered acid with citric acid. This gives an intense 
black, and the operations may be repeated if not black enough. 

MERCURY AND AMMONIA. 

Bleach in 20 or 30 grain solution of bichloride of mercury to which a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid has been added and 5 or 10 grains chloride of 
ammonium to each ounce. 

Wash and blacken with ammonia 1 in 10. This also gives a black tone. 

MERCURY AND SODIUM. SULPHITE. 

Bleach as above. Wash and intensify with 1 in 10 solution sulphite of 
soda. A brown tone is the result. 

MERCURY AND SCHLIPPE’S SALT. 

Bleach with mercury and intensify after washing with 3 or 4 grain solution 
of Schlippe’s salt. Colour is a non-actinic reddish brown and fairly permanent. 

MERCURY AND " STINKO ” 

Bleach in mercury and wash. Intensify with hydrosulphuret of ammonium. 
Strong solution gives a brownish black image, and a weak one intense brown. 

MERCURY AND SULPHIDE OF SODIUM. 

Similar to above. Brownish tinge. 

LEAD AND SULPHIDE OF SODIUM. 


Lead nitrate 1 oz. 

Distilled water 25 „ 


Immerse until negative is yellow right through ; then wash, rinse with 
acid solution (l oz. hydrochloric acid and 100 oz. water). Rinse again and 
blacken with three per cent, solution of sodium sulphide. Good for collodion 
emulsion. 
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LEAD AND "STINKO" 

Lead nitrate ..... 240 grains 

Potassium ferncypnide 240 „ 

Glacial acetic acid 200 minims. 

Water 20 oz. 


Blacken with ammonium hydrosulphide, 4 oz. ; water, 90 oz. Or better, 
sodium sulphide, I oz. ; water, 20 oz. 

COPPER AND IRON 

Bleach with bromide of copper as per formulas already given Wash and 
intensify with oxalate of iron Carry the intensification through. Crystals 
will form on the surface of the plate, but all wash off when finished. \ields 
beautiful obve green printing colour. 

COPPER (CYANIDE) AND '‘STINKO.” 

Bleach with copper, and if slightly reduced (cut) with weak cyanide will 
take ” stinko " and give good black image. Copper followed b\ ” stmko ’’ 
alone gives intense brown, but only a surface image which washes off aud is of 
no use 


BICHROMATE AND “STINKO.” 

Bleach in strong solution of bichromate of potassium Wash well and 
intensify with “ stinko ” 5 to 10 grains (or stronger). Works well for line 
negatives. 

MERCURY AND CYANIDE OF SILVER. 

Bleach in mercury. Wash well and blacken, with cyanide of silver. 

Pure Cyanide. A fairly strong solution, say 1 to 10, silver added to 
saturation gives black image. 


GOLD INTENSIFIED 

Hypo 

Water 


77 grains. 
16 oz. 


Then make solution 7 J grains chloride gold in 16 ozs. water. When dissolved 
add little by little to hypo solution until all is mixed. 

Bleach white with mercury and intensify with gold. I have not used this 
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A STUDY. 



PINATYPE. 


By Hermann Schnauss. 
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|lXATYl*li ii> a new printing process for producing 
monochromatic ami multi • coloured photo- 
graphs, which has lx.cn invented hy a French- 
man, I amu Didier, who transferred the rights 
for the industrial realization of the process to 
theFarbuerke vorm. Mcistcr, Lucius vV Homing, 
of Hocchst, Germany, 'flic new process i* 
based upon the well-known property of gelatine 
to become insoluble when e.\]>osed to light in 
conjunction with biclirotnate of potash, but it 
is said that it differs materially from the older 
methods based upon the same principle. 

Those acquainted with the Sanger -Shep- 
herd process for producing coloured prints on 
paper, will find that the new process is not \ cry 
dissimilar in its nature from the former 
method, the succession of the manipulation 
being, however, reversed in the ease of Tina- 
> !•) 1 hoU‘Ki-l'h ! » ty{>c. 

•«» Co. Lm J. c. S'MitMU* 'Hie process is as follows : — A glass plate, 

coated with a specially-prepared, very resistant 
gelatine film, is sensitized with potassium bichromate, dried and cxjxiscd 
beneath a transparency. The sensitiveness of the plate is alxiut the same as 
that of printing-out pai>cr. After the undecomj)o>eil bichromate has l>cu> 
washed out with cold water, an almost itnisible image, consisting of hardened and 
stdublc gelatine, wilt l>e left. 

The j)Iate is now placid in the aqueous solution of one of the sc\ iral ’* j»c 

colouring matters,” which may be bought from the Farbuerke of Iloechst. This 
colouring matter has the property of staining most the ur.exposcd, i.c., unaltered, 
gelatine, whilst it does not stain at all the entirely hardened parts of the gelatine 
film. The Ix-haviour of the ” I'inatvpe colouring matters ” in relation to the 
gelatine image is. therefore, entirely the reverse in comparison with that ofthe 
d>es used by Mr. Sanger-Shepherd. Lumierc and Dr. ixllc. as only the soluble 
parts of the gelatine are stained by them. 

After hating l>evn died for alxmt 15 minutes, the plate* ate well riiwd with 
water, to reiuoie the adhering stain. They diould thin show a clear, detail id 
and iuteiiM.* pwduic. In the case where the image is tix» lurdi. » r . wtthual 
detail in the lights, the plate lias been oitr-cxjsj-cd ; if. how cur. the image 
is too solt and fiat, i-e.. without clear and clean whites, then the gelatine 
been insutnciemly hardened in the high-lights, in other words, the plate has 
been under-exposed. 
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To transfer the image to paper, a piece of “ Pinatypc Paper” is soaked 
itt water, until it has perfectly stretched itself, when it is squeegeed on to the 
stained plate by lightly going over it with the palm of the hand After tin 
lapse of from io to 15 minutes, the image uill have diffused into the paper, the 
latter showing, when stripped off. a vigorous print with clear whites, tendci 
half-tones and of the most precise sharpness. This single-printing plate can 
he used for the production of auy number of paper prints It is only necessary 
to place the plate previous to each new impression for about live minutes in tin 
dyeing solution The printing plates niay r he dried and kept, so tiiat they' may 
he used at any time for the production of new impressions. 

After having found out by experiments the time required for one definite 
plate, to obtam a good paper positive, it is very easy to produce a large uuiubei 
of absolutely' uniform colour prints at very little cost and without .uiv furthei 
co-operation of the light 

The Pinatvpc process is cqualli well suited for the production of three- 
colour prints, and for tins pur|>ose it will prove to be sjiecialtv valuable, inasiuueli 
as it enables the operator to superimpose three reallv transparent colours without 
insetting auy support for the images 
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THE NEW SENSITIZERS AS APPLIED TO 
COLLODION EMULSION. 

By Henry O. Klein. 

^ EYOXD recapitulating the merits of two or 
three of the new sensitizers which have 
been introduced during the past jear or 
two, I cannot say much to the credit of the 
others, which I think may he safely shelved 
by the practical worker. I will review the 
new sensitizers in chronological order, and 
begin with Dr. Miethe’s Ethyl Red, one of the 
Iso-cyanine dyes. 

Ethyl Red has proved of great value in the 
preparation of panchromatic dry plates, hut if 
used as a sensitizer for collodion emulsion, 
especially if applied to process work, is of no 
importance. The general sensitiveness of such 
plates is \ery low, and their colour sensitiveness 
quite insignificant. The same must be said of 
Orthoehrom T. and Pinachrom , both iso-cyanine 
dyes. Collodion emulsion plates sensitized with 
either and used without a silver bath are practi- 
cally useless for trichromatic work. They show 
the speed of a wet plate, and if used with colour 
filters would necessitate — for collodion emulsion, 
at auy rate — quite impossible exposures. 

Mono’bromo-fluorcscinatc of sodium, however, a dye proposed as a sensitizer 
by Dr. Eder, is a more promising compound. The general speed of emulsion 
plates is greatly increased, especially if used with a \ per cent, silver bath, and its 
green sensitiveness is quite remarkable. Collodiou emulsion sensitized with 
Mouo-bromo-fiuorescin works extremely clear, and is perfectly free from defects 
we usually meet with, when working with aniline silver compounds. The same 
applies to Pinaverdol, recommended by Baron von Hiibl. 

Ptnaierdol plates are washed before exposure, and the emulsions sensitized 
with this dye are of good keeping qualities, not being infiuenced by variations of 
temperature. For continuous tone colour work, Piuaverdol will be found to be 
the best sensitizer up to the present, especially on account of the keeping qualities 
and the extremely clear working properties it confers upon collodion emulsion. 
For half-tone three-colour work, however, I have found that Piua\ erdol is not to 
be recommended. Although warmly advocated by several authorities, I find 
that the emulsions are not fast enough, especially in view of the fact that the 
absorption bauds of the light filters have to be wider than for eosine-silver sensitized 
emulsions and, further, the half-tone dot is of a v ery w oolly character and requires 
very small stops and plenty of doctoring. These are very undesirable features 
of a sensitizer to be used for direct half-tone colour reproductions. 

Ethyl Violet, introduced by Dr. Valenta, is the only sensitizer which has pro\ ed 
to be of the greatest importance to trichromatic process work. Collodion emulsions 
sensitized with it exhibit very high general sensitiv eness and colour sensitiveness 
in the orange regions of the spectrum, which can only be approached by cyanine. 
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THREE-COLOUR WORK 
WITHOUT FILTERS. 

Bv Parry Waghr. 


OYV that three-colour work is so well 
established, it may interest those engaged 
in it to point out that some originals which 
are usually regarded as totally unsuitable 
for the process are robbedof their difficulties 
if the ordinary method of making the three 
colour negatives is abandoned. As an 
example, suppose that one has to reproduce 
a large four-sheet poster ; by the time it 
has been pasted up there will be a surprising 
amount of creases which will assert them- 
selves to an extent that leads to several 
hours of unsatisfactory work for the 
engravers, or the raising of the ire of the 
ever-easily-irritated customer. Apart from 
this, however, is the question of lighting. 
Very few firms are able to effectually 
illuminate a very large copy, and fewer still 
have the opportunity of photographing it 
by daylight — if they had the daylight, 
which is at times an x quantity in the 
large towns. The usual way of dealing 
with such a subject is the indirect, as the 
quantity of light required is much less, 
and one has the advantage of touching up the original negatives and the 
positives before making the screen negative. A better way, however, is to make 
one negative on an orthocliromatic plate with a yellow filter ; then make a 
print on a glossy gaslight paper. 

Suppose the original to ha\e an orange background with black lettering 
on it, in the centre a dark blue-green tablet containing red letters. The orange 
ground will, of course, come as a decided tint, and as we shall want a strong tint 
of red to make orange, it is left as it is. The blue-green tablet — which has come 
out very dark — on the contrary, will require only a very light tint of red, a middle 
one of yellow' and solid bine ; so we paint a light grey tint of body colour over it, 
leaving the black outlines of the red lettering. This latter also requires a fairly 
light tint of yellow, so the same colour can be used on that if it has come out very 
strong. Next with a sharp knife, lightly scrape out all streaks and blemishes 
which are dark on a light ground. With care the tone of the surrounding colour 
can be matched. After this, with a fine sable and a little colour, any light streaks 
may be stippled out. 
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All tliat remains now is to make two negatives — rather flat — one at the 
normal angle, the other at 30° from the normal From one make two prints 
for the red and yellow plates, from the other one print for the blue. Before 
etching paint in on the yellow plate all the orange, as that colour requites a solid 
yellow. Then etch until we- get the next tone, in this case the red letters on the 
green tablet ; then another etch to get the light yellow for the blue-green The 
red plate is, of course, carried through in the same way , the red letters put in 
solid, plate etched for the orange Then etched again to get the very large tint 
of red which will be found in most greens. 

By this time the treatment of the blue plate is obvious All three plates 
being etched and proofed any re-etching is, of course, earned out in the usual 
manner, and a final proof taken Any out-of-the-way work may be tackled bj 
this method with a considerable saving of time and a great impro\ ement m the 
result. Take, for instance, such things as furniture, or cooking ranges Xot 
only the size but the depth of colour is against good colour rendenng but with a 
mau with a good knowledge of colour to work up the prints, and gi\e the hr>t 
rough etching, a really fine result may be obtained 

After the first proof has been pulled any three-colour fine etcher should be 
competent to carry it through. These suggestions ate based on what has actually 
been done by the writer and under his supervision, and are offered as a practical 
way out of what sometimes proves an insuperable difficulty to small firms. The 
only essential to success is the abandonment of the idea that three-colour work 
cannot be done without three separate-colour negatives. 
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VARIATION OF EXPOSURE 
DUE TO VARIATION OF SIZE 
IN COPYING. 

By J. A. C. BitA.NFII.l_ 


O.NSIDEItING the above, at first si B ht tltis 
would Mtiii to vary as tile square of the 
camera extension, which is often stated to be 
the case, but as we open the camera to obtain 
a larger image we nunc the lens nearer the 
object to be copied, and collect a larger 
portion of the bundle of rays reflected from 
each point in the original (of course assuming 
that the saute stop is used in both cases), and 
lice versa as we shorten the camera for less 
enlargement, or reduction, we lengthen the 
corres(Mmding conjugate focus, and thereby 
collect less light from each point than before. 

The table shows the comparative exposures 
required as due to variation in size in copying. 
The column on the left contains the various 
amounts of reduction or enlargement from i to 
8 times same size. The row of figures starting 
from " same size ” horizontally are the estimated 
values of exposure for that size, including from 
i to jo units of exposure (say minutes or seconds): the other rows contain the 
comparative exposures for the different scales of copy with which they are in line 
horizontally. If we estimate that the pro]>er exposure for a drawing same size 
is 15 minutes and we have to reduce it to } scale, the comparative exposure will 
be 6 minutes nearly (see column 15). And if wc want to enlarge it to 4 diameters 
the ex-posure with same stop will be 94 minutes. But suppose we think that 
12 minutes will be more correct for same size, we must take the same row of 
figures in columns 2 and 10, which for reduction as above will be 'Sand 
3*9=47 minutes, and for enlargements i2'5+62'5 = 75 minutes. Or if 7 
minutes will have sufficed for same size, we find the comparative exposure in 
the columns for 2 suid 5, viz., '84*2=2*8 and i2'5+3 I ‘-5 — 43*75 respectively", 
which figures will be found in the horizontal rows corresponding with the 
respective ratios of enlargement or reduction. Of course, further alterations 
due to alteration of lens aperture must be made in the usual way. 

N\U. — After working out the basis of these calculations I came across Mr. 
Dcbenham’s table for a similar purpose in the British Journal Almanac, and 
have found it a useful check to my figures. I have, however, arranged the table. 
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as I think, more suitably than Sir. Debenhain's for process operators, and beg 
therefore, to apologise for my apparent plagiarism 


Variation of Exposure Due to Variation of Size in Copying. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE SILVER BATH. 


By Arthur Payne, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 



Alban’s Cathedral Retro-Choir 


^HE writer offers no apology for introducing 
such a commonplace and possibly 
irritating subject, for it is one the 
literature of which, though abundant in 
the past, appears to have been somewhat 
neglected in later years, and it has occurred 
to him that there must be many of the 
jounger operators who may be glad of the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the gleanings of a fellow student. 

In the first place it is w ell to remember, 
when you meet with trouble in the 
wet collodion process, that it is not always 
due to the silver bath being out of order. 
For instance, during warm weather the 
dev eloper will work much more energetically 
than when it is cold, and therefore is more 
liable to produce “ fog ” upon the negative. 
The addition of a few drops of aad to the 
developer will usually remedy this defect, 
and when “ fog ” is obtained in warm 
>neLjr photograph by weather, it is always advisable to try the 

cCaAurros Ke*-.t ptrms* effect of this remedy before condemning 

the silver bath. 

The wet collodion plate also dries more rapidly in summer heat than during 
wintry weather, and trouble may be met with when lengthy exposures are made in 
the camera, due to the drying of the surface of the plate; many operators 
remedy this trouble by the addition of hygroscopic substances to the silver bath, 
hut a 1 letter plan is to re-immerse the plate for one minute in the silver bath after 
exposure and before development. For this operation it is advisable, but not 
absolutely necessary, to use two silver baths, one of which is reserved for use 
after exposure only. By following this plan, the bulk of the ether and alcohol 
contained in the collodion film is retained in the first silver bath. This method 
of working may, with advantage, be employed all the year round, as it tends to 
the production of good clean negatives. 

The silver bath ought alw ays to be acidified when in use, as in this condition 
it produces a dean negative such as is not obtained if the bath be neutral, or 
alkaline. It is true that occasionally in the old days when collodion was used 
for portraiture, the operator worked with a neutral bath in order to obtain the 
maximum speed, but the conditions were accepted as being very trying 
and this method of working was only emplojed under compulsion. In process 
work, the slight extra sensitiveness so obtained is valueless and is outclassed 
by the clear negative obtained with an acid silver bath. Instead of using nitric 
acid, the writer recommends that the silver bath be acidified with acetic add. 
The quantity to use depends upon the strength ol the add ; it may be added 


to Hie bath until it reddens blue litmus paper It is ivell to remember that an 
old time authority named Jabez Hughes, states that a great excess of acid, 

wute Uy mt e n<: aC ! d ’r “ th<! sllver bath - Produce “ fog," but of this the 
writer cannot speak from experience. 

DlaJl^ritW silve f batb . becomes highly charged with alcohol, it ought to be 
EJ l,e resxloos, Uistead of attempting to rejuvenate it by expelling 
streimth^ni «T b “ ’1 E “ SI>Iut “ n and the >' making the bath up to normal 

economics .ftp . manner The writer feels sure that this practice is not 
Same on! m “ St “ ca,calatei1 u P on a business basis The siller-refiners 
for the wlml Ul f g ,i! 1 “-, POUnd avol ' a “Pois for reducing dean residue, paying 
cost of hSf f r overei1 at tha current market price, ivhilst the 

time and !l!!fth 0 "'“ ? n mdudes the value of *= fuel and attendant's 

te bv ^SbW n 5 SH,!r utensils, without reckoning the nsk of 

ooint ot View w ^ e,th , er “ th , K P roce dure satisfactory from a photographic 
the bath ' llJS< ° t lc TIsb °f thereby introducing organic matter into 

of organic matter in t< J. re .?u" d operators of the danger ot the presence 

sample of distilled S1 rer batii, such as may be introduced by using a bad 
having mss d tSouvb ' l ’° m S,< i am ' " hich has bee " coudensld after 

grease 8 P 'rhe mesSefSt d ™ gme a, ' d Possibly containing oil or 

of S or the Ss Vapm,rs “ th<! duA-room, such as a leakage 

paint are all causes u Wl ammonia ’ ammonium sulphide, or from slow-dicing 
These '5' C “ ay <T' e ,atal ,0 tha Production of a good negathe 
are likely to be known tn „{i >rofess *° co ^' er ttlc whole subject, those faults that 

included which are most likely Tth^T b ? en omitted and only the few 

are most likely, in the writer’s opinion, to have escaped attention. 
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NOTES- ON THE OPTICAL PROPERTIES OF 
THREE-COLOUR PRINTING INKS. 

By A. J. Bull. 

L C C. Schotl cf Photo hugTs ». »»" and Litliogrjfhy 


ENG with three-colour inks from an optical 
point of view, a first essential is that the 
inks must be as transparent as possible. The 
light should not be reflected by the substance 
of the ink itself, but should pass through 
the ink and be reflected by the paper under- 
neath. If this condition is not fulfilled in 
any ink then it will obscure the effects of 
the inks o\er which it is printed by 
scattering the light before it reaches them. 

Regarding the nature of the light to 
which the individual inks should be trans- 
parent, it is necessary, quite apart from 
their relations to the negatives, that the 
inks by their suitable admixture must be 
capable of imitating all colours. Now, it is 
possible to imitate all colours by the addi- 
tion of three coloured lights if these are the 
primaries, red, green and blue, and it follows 
from this that all colours can be matched by 
mixing three pigments if these each absorb 
one primary colour. This is putting the 
matter very roughly. Looking at it a little 
more closely, since the three inks printed on 
each other should give a black they must be 
\ Rockv Shore so chosen that together they absorb all 

HJf-Toneb) pboicsrit.h by colours, and as when printed in pairs they 

Cas«. HE\rscHEi, Ltd j c Phuhian should give the primaries red, green and 

blue- violet, any particular pair of them must 
absorb the pure colours of the spectrum yellow and blue-green which occur 
between the primaries. So that one of the inks should be transparent to 
the red, and the blue aud violet, absorbing the yellow, green and blue-green, 
another ink must be transparent to the red and green, including as a matter of 
necessity with pigment colours of this class the spectrum yellow as well, and the 
third ink must be transparent to the green and blue and violet, and will incidentally 
be transparent to the blue-green as well, making a continuous band as in the 
second case. These colours will be respectively a crimson, a jellow and a blue- 
green. 

Now the relation of a printing colour to the light photographically recorded 
in the negative is that, as well as being complementary, it should reflect all the 
light not so recorded. It has been shown that three-colour filters and plates 
when tested, should record the normal spectrum in even bands which overlap 
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1'hnfS and . bl “ e S«en regions, and the correct minus complementary 

abotf °tei„ m ?T mS * om tllse are id “ tical "*h the colours mentioned 
above as being those best suited to imitate all colours. 

reauirements 1 e “ plo ^’ e ^ m Practice do not often approximate to these 

S E a Jfm Smo “ s Jetes g^ally occur in the blue-green ink, 

of the rer! & Tn f t tb aas P a . renc >' to green light and an incomplete absorption 
resSsS i ,aC ‘ b f nealIy a, "' a >’ s Mue than blue-green This 

Thlf crimsin ? r ” b , Cmg n“ ed ,? nd the blacks and greys having a red tint 
blue and violet a. it • ? S u ~ a ? a 7 ca ^ the red ink, is net er as transparent to 
being obtained bv nnnh of " blcl1 ,s that instead of a blue- violet 

more often an **“? and the W ue-green ink together the colour is 

“ oft<£ PUrple ‘ Another defect of ** crimson ink is that tt 
mk the SETS? he Spectmm >' eUow - so that when printed on the jellon 
an ° Ia! }^ rather than a fSll red There is no 
to the correct coTo^r^r tr ° f the COrrect hue - but ** only approximations 
use e otber t "° m bs are too fugitive for extensn e practical 


not only reflect the w 6 ! , ua V ug endeav 'ours to obtain inks that 

Until this is achieved them ^ ^ ut w ’! ltcb are also transparent and permanent. 

ducr,heus e onmplfec,TnS U ' ema,n a '"°“" t of "hi* ts 
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DEVILS IN PHOTOGRAVURE. 

By \V. T. Wilkinson. 


B AD or unsuitable copper, etc., is usually blamed for the appearance 
of these defects in a photogravure plate, but the metal has nothing 
to do with them : they are caused by air-IxJls imprisoned between 
the carbon negative and the grained metal. They are easily avoided. 
First of all the bitumen dust must l>e thoroughly melted, and before 
the carbon negative is mounted ujmhi the plate, it should l>e iniuiersed in cold 
water, and the surface brushed over with a soft brush, which will break up any 
air bells; after this is done, the earlxni negative and grained plate are brought 
into contact, lifted out of tile water and squeegeed. When the carbon negative* 
splits away from the copper plate after it is dry, the uncovered metal was 
tarnished, which often happens, when the plate has Ixx-n over-heated during 
melting the dust, or when the plate has been grained sometime previous to 
mounting the carbou image upon, or when the plate has not been thoroughly 
clean liefore placing in dusting lx>.\. The remedy for this, is to immerse the* 
plate in a mixture of 

Chromic acid i drain 

Sulphuric acid I „ 

Water 40 ounces. 

Brush over the surface with a soft brush, rinse under the tap, back and front, 
then place in dish with the carlxm r prmt 
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POST-CARD NEGATIVES. 

By John P. Glover. 



LR Editor asked me long ago to write on methods 
of reversing negatives for use « ith the Sinop 
Collotype Process,; and, true to the instincts 
of my obedient childhood, I set to work to 
investigate carefully all the methods prac- 
tised, and one other of my own devising. But 
the grip of the Post -card seized me meanwhile, 
and after hitting on an easy means of pro- 
ducing the secondary reversed negative suit- 
able for making commercial post -cards with 
the Sinop apparatus, I decided, wisely I 
think, to give a very useful process within 
my own experience rather than a confusing 
multiplicity of stripping and reversing 
methods. 

I ha\e found it \ ery convenient in the 
uianj- branches of photographic and process 
work one finds oneself grappling with con- 
stantly, to have at hand a good transparent 
at short notice make new ne^atb J* i, USeful uegatives > as m this case one can 
'Thus I used several rather^t!,; &S ’ arg ? 0r smaU » correct or re\ersed, at will, 
masked to postcard size to nht-i;?, P>' ro ' deve loped transparencies, reduced and 
"ill be sufficient to S say ne S a thes for Sinop plates, and it 

transpareucj- and secondary neiatllSbJmSf ‘f f„ 0nly necessar >' to make the 
negative, without fog or stain fL of fu U exposure, as a thin detailed 

Being k i / ° a,u , wnat is desired. 

'lews, I was confronted°l>oth iho’- g3azed post -cards) from the same 

half-plate \ievv on a post -card • im Possibihty of including the whole of a 

*?>’ th u e impossible slowness of’nnnti^^i 1 ? ° f ,naskin g and titling ; and, finally, 
AH these difficulties are overrLp k? fu Ve 5 cards f r °m an ordinary negathe. 
itself from the use of the macUi following method, which suggested 

negatives. I now print one made for the Sinop re'ersed 

hour, m full sunlight ; and ten fn m « -O-B- post-cards from ten frames in one 
the^ printer constantly m quick iiiuveniaif n,an >’ as can be manipulated, keeping 


Ptwsn ana Half Torn. b» 
'V & C H»mr>. Ltu 


indifferent technical merit ha\imr i«w, nC f^i Wter ® t * sllcms a photograph of but 
of the sun, on a half-plate’ On th^ri taten uitla a wide-angle lens in the face 
transpareucj, after tithn" n n «t, C - “PP 031 * a print from a reduced masked 
four minutes .... Maine V.O.P r,ght 15 the finished post-card, printed in 
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ISatii (dating from 1395) 




r etlll “J' ori 2 ">al wpti™ is placed iu the enlarging camera 
Hie, Si *! P»«-card size, and a hall-plate laid don n after closing 
the plate and tlm v- ' ‘ ° f “ ack P a P“. any shape desired, is now laid over 

an evposure of fonrf P ° 1 USe dl > li S hl as tainant, and gne 

at I™ o'clock i ? the ?; g smmds <?“ a " orthochromatic plate, nith stop //.I, 
behind ?he nhte f T* c a* ,S , CS5 “ tial '» P'aec a black paper backing 

almost disappears d0eS “ ,e rcst ' ml,,, ,1,e gather thin imag? 

should appear ve™ tveak lm 1 ? ^ ° f . “ ^' dopraent The resulting positive 
sieved against th7vl,ite ceLgTIhe rorm? S ' b "‘ C ' Car ‘“ d def “ ,Kl " hai 
mk byhmeans’oi^ afcT* 1 ““'‘Minot reversed lettering) tilth black process 
it is better to pat the title oSdmp'cture "' fcrcsrou, '‘ l is '‘S 1 ' 1 enm, S h - 


Will by changing the loSEJ? nffh** * reverscd V e « ative he oh 

I need only sav that hv'thJc ke transparency m the enlarging camera, and 
Sinop proc y « I*»« " 


Smop procesrmay J be°ibtained eailS * reVersed negative P e rfectl\ suitable for the 
size, on au'orSiv 1 rfa t te e ^ anSpar K 1Cy 1S nou re P r °duced exactly the same 

conditions as above 5 But the St uSn, th f ““S ex P° sure under the same 

lor the negative will develnn „„ Ult ' ! ,e °, bscrv<Kl to ,Je by no means similar, 
through the plate and then th^ v^r £’ and first llle *»®slring wH show 
development shouki betf<mnai\\hiir » ^ htS W,H <l uickl >' ■«*“• The 
him side of the plate careVpinJ »li- the s! V' ldo ' vs are still white emulsion on the 
developed thereon. When fixeif /.f^ 1 °” i* c*- 1 tke shadmv detaiI is slightly 
«* a ghostly thinness, and^houid alear EiV'T ^ tke »«®»*i« 'vtU »* 

When dry, a post-card k rarJwii^ ^ ack auc * clear against the ceiling, 
run round the card to give a guide markfe' ,nar 8 i,ls - a »d » P™ cJ 
such a negative the print mav ' ark /? r P lac,n 8 the post-cards. Through 
finished post-card in our illustration tQ redden in ful1 sunlight, and the 

correctly retained. ,u demonstrate that the gradations are 
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scde o^' 2 S t,,S ° n t ° P J ail , d the Fr aunhofer lines below (fig. 2). Place the 
of the spectrum ^romSs^at 0108 ^ 11 11 d °' U1 to exactl >' the size of ourimage 
should be masked TS aud a s?nuof tLv? t0 T*? a ^ 

plate on which we t?t p f thlck pa P er laid at tlie Slde to adjust the 

•1 j-plate correctly movpr? ° UI p ? sltlve * aud thei1 fi '*e exposures made on 
Then place in the* camm ™ *° P 0Sltl0 “- then develop, fix, dry aud varnish, 
exactly m the right S* !? cus , the arc, and move until the D Ime is 
dark slide. ° p ‘ ’ en *he plate is carefully cemented down in the 

negative, so t hat Vis °at ”l? de 1 ° tke camem the sca le is recorded on the 

a test on collodion emulsion s P e . ctrum camera is given m the illustration of 
0“ emalsion t0 " luch has been added Messrs Meister Lucius and 
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THE LATEST 

ONE-PLATE COLOUR PROCESS. 

By Captain Lascelles Davidson. 




S the Editor of Penrose’s Pictorial Annual 
has kindly invited me to write a short 
description on the above one-plate 
process, I take up my unpractised pen 
to do so ; but I am more at home 
dabbling in a laboratory in the hope of 
unravelling some mysteries of nature. 
I therefore crave to be excused for any 
shortcomings 'in my description of the 
process. Now, first of all, the system I 
have devised, the experimental part of 
which has been so admirably carried out 
by my respected friend, Mr. Fiiese-Gieene, 
is essentially a one-plate process, that is to 
say, only one negative (of good gradation 
and density) is required to make a beauti- 
ful print in colour. This feature alone 
makes the process unique and of a 
far-reaching character, and when it is 
further considered that no special 
apparatus, colour screens or difficult 
colour process are required, and that a 
»i.'-Toneby phoioRiafiiby bromide print in colours can be produced 

r. seugwici.. Ltd >ubhn ] Ru*l».\ finished within io minutes, the 

simplicity of the process can be gauged. 
In order to attain first-class results, and as true as possible to nature, the 
negative must be full3' exposed and developed to a good density. 

The densities (representing colour in monochrome) should be as nearly as 
possible as follows : — 

White in the original scene should be opaque in the negatu e. 


Blue should be 

Green 

Yellow 

Red 

Black 


semi-opaque, 
of middle density. 


faint density, 
clear glass. 


It will be seen by the above remarks that the densities of the negathe play an 
important part in the process, but the process offers such scope and latitude in 
correcting errors during redevelopment (which is accomplished in daylight) in 
colour that practically any dear good negative can be printed from. Further, 
the result seen from such a negative would be far mere artistic and pleasing 
than a print made in what I may term now the somewhat uncommercial three- 
colour process prevalent at the present time. The next important feature in the 
process is that the colours are devdoped, or redeveloped up in the print, whidi 
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makes the finished result in colours very permanent, besides giving the operator, 
if artistically inclined, enormous control over the colour during redevelopment. 
To make myself clear on this point, I will give a short description of the 
modus operands of the process. 

First of all, a bromide print is printed, developed, washed and fixed, in the 
usual manner from a negative. The print is now thoroughly washed in water 
for five minutes and then bleached in a special bleacliing compound, and when 
bleached the print is rinsed in water and the redeveloping colour compounds 
applied all over the print. 

If the red developing compound is applied first only the red and yellow 
deposits in the print will be affected, and will develop up to a red. The blues and 
greens will not develop up until a developing compound for such colour is applied 
to the print, when the colour will be gradually redeveloped and built up in the 
deposit of the print The highest lights (whites) do not take any colours and 
wash quite clean, unless the redevelopment has been carried on too far It is 
only during the period of redevelopment that a bromide print shows power to 
select or repel a colour or colours, after which it becomes stained and untrue; 
but the latitude allowable in procedure before this stage is arrived at is very great. 
It will be seen by the above rough resume that the process is very simple, and 
that the merest tyro in photography can at once produce prints in colours that 
a three-colour worker would envy 

It is possible to get a result approximately at the present time true to nature 
by this process from an ordinary negative without knowing the actual colour in 
the original object and to reproduce m half-tone blocks from the one negative. 

,, conclusion I feel (though perhaps it is not my place, as the author, to say so) 
that there is an enormous field open and great popularity in store for this process 
tint f,„Ti e v?// a - r * futU ?T a popykrity specially amongst amateur photographers 
• a * 3?"““ ou ^ class ordinary three-colour photography with all its cxpen- 

my 6 laboratory dlfficultles and techni calities. The process is now obtainable from 
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A STRENUOUS PHOTOGRAPHER. 

By The Editor. 



GENERALLY the photographer who has devoted 
himself to making pictures for reproduction 
has some interesting experiences or re- 
miniscences to relate, and Hr. Frederic T. 
Corkett, the reproductive expert and 
manager of Raphael Tuck Sons’ famous 
Milton House Studios, is no exception to 
the rule. He can tell of some moving 
adventures by flood and field. 

In 1899 he went out to Canada on behalf of 
the Canadian Government and took a large series 
of negatives for the Emigration Department, the 
views being mainly of agricultural life in the 
Dominion, and on this journey went as far as 
Vancouver, British Columbia. During this tour 
he camped out for a fortnight in the higher 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains, securing realistic 
photographs of hunting and camping-out subjects. 

Among his curious experiences Mr. Corkett 
tells how he inadvertently left a hand camera in 
the hall of a little wooden hotel in Manitoba, and 
when he afterwards used this camera for such 
f Tone by PhotoRiaphby instantaneous pictures as came along unex- 

[Iamel & Co Riv. t Perkins pectedly, he did not notice until a couple of dozen 

exposures had been made that someone had 
shifted the diaphragm slot to //32, when he expected it to be at //8. One 
whole day's work was accordingly thrown away. “ You can guess the expres- 


Staircase to Organ Loft, 
St Maclou, Rouen 


sion on my face,’ 
done." 


says Mr. Corkett, " at finding this out after a day’s work was 


On another occasion he slid down a mountain side about 500 feet, together 
with his camera and outfit, which were smashed up, this happening 300 miles 
away from the next likely repair depot. Not less exasperating was. the bolting 
of a pack mule in the Rocky Mountains with his exposed plates, and colliding 
with a tree many of them were smashed, thus destroying results difficult to again 
secure. "I shall not forget in a hurry, either,” adds the narrator, “scrambling 
about on the slippery seaweed rocks on the island of Sark in a gale of wind whilst 
carrying a 15x12 camera.” 

Mr. Corkett has worked every size of camera from 22 X 18 downwards, and 
knows reproduction from A to Z. He took up photography as a hobby 
about 24 years ago, being then apprenticed to the letterpress printing busmess. 
He can claim to have gone through the null in this line. When lie came up to 
London he attended the Polytechnic, studying photography, and also took lessons 
in collotype under Mr. W. T. Wilkinson. Photography was more attractive 
than the printing business, and he entered the photographic ranks as assistant 
to a photographer at Stamford, where, in July, 1S92, lie opened a studio, but in 
1894 moved to Leicester. Here he laid down a collotype plant, did his own 
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half-tone blocks, and had a fairly successful business with stationers all over 
the country in view post-cards, souvenir albums, etc. Mr. Corkett w as, in fact, 
one of the pioneers in the picture post-card business. He joined Raphael Tuck 
and Sons, Ltd., ra 1900, as manager of the post-card department and reproduction 
expert, the firm purchasing his copyrights, business and connection. Mr. Corkett 
can, perhaps, claim to have had more of his work copyrighted thau any other 
photographer. He has photographed in the past almost e\ ery cathedral, abbey, 
and ruin in Great Britain and Ireland. A great proportion of the photogravures 
used m the carriages of the London and North-Western and Midland Railn ays 
were made from his negatives. Readers of the Process Yevr Book will 
remember a number of Mr. Corkett ’s admirable photographic studies in our last 
volume, especially notable being his views of Niagara. This year he gives us a 
number of charinmg views of Venice. 

Sir Corkett has not only worked half-tone and collotype, but also photo- 
gravure and line etching, so that he can claim to be an all-round worker in 
process work His life has evidently been a strenuous one In America they 
say “ we take off our hats to a man who has done things ’’ Mr Corkett surel} 
deserves that honour. 
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REPRODUCTION OF THE SPECTRUM OF 
INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT. 
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THREE-COLOUR INKS AND 
THE SPECTRUM. 

By E. A. Bier, nunn. 

the Editor has requested a contribution 
me, I do not think I can do better than pr< 

> my reproduction of Mr. T. Thorne Ba 
spectrum. This I reproduced at his req 
and he used it to illustrate a paper whic 
read before the Royal Photographic Sod 
it was also reprinted and used in tire Pr 
Photogram to demonstrate the differ 
between certain sets of inks as supplie 
printers of three-colour work. 

I do not consider that the object intend* 
the Photo train was quite attained, prind] 
lrecause the reproduction was too small, but it 
demonstrate beyond question that a great de: 
the ink used for three-colour printiug is quite 
suitable for the purpose, aud arising out of this t 
arose a little three-cornered discussion between 
Baker, the Ault & Wiborg Co. and myself as to 
most suitable shades of ink, and Mr. Baker gav 
as his opinion, that there could only be one correc 
of inks, and with this I entirely agreed ; then Me 
Ault & Wiborg wanted to know how I accounte* 
the varying shades demanded by different fc 
makers, and as this is a subject of very great importance to the craft, I pro 
to air my opinion thereon. 

It has been said that the correct way to go to work is to lake patch* 
some one's three-colour inks and adjust your filters and plates to these until 
each exposure, you can transmit two of the colours and absorb the third. 

I submit that this is a fallacy, preached often by people who ought to k 
better, but more often by people who have incorrect inks to sell, and it make; 
process sound so simple that the unwary easily falls into the trap. I think 
everyone will agree that if the gradation of the half-tone is incorrect no varia 
of the shade of the printing ink could possibly account for it in a Tepioduc 
of the spectrum, and if this is true, for the spectrum, it is true also for any o 
subject. Following out this plan of adjusting filters to inks, it is quite obv 
that it would be possible to do so with most unsuitable shades. Fancy tr 
to get a good green with a yellow which is distinctly orange, and a blue tb; 
violet in shade, yet such inks are regularly sent out together for three-co 
printing. 

Thinking along these lines, I came to the conclusion some nine years ago 
the only way to expect the process to yield correct results was to only use fil 
and plates adjusted to the spectrum, and then try to find the inks that w< 
come nearest to the ideal : but not until the present year have I been abl 
test the theory so thoroughly as I have with Mr. Baker’s negatives, and ha’ 
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go 

that the inks are all that can be desired, «c might be tempted to think that we 
had reached finality, hut this is the point where the troubles commence. 

We will suppose that we have a set of filters and plates perfectly adjusted 
to the spectrum, and it docs not matter whether we are using collodion emulsion, 
a panchromatic dry plate or dyeing our own dry 
plates, for each colour sensation ■ whether we 
work direct or indirect, the difficulty remains 
the same. We liai e to reproduce not only 
colour but perfect gradation, and this is where 
theory begins to differ from practice, because 
it is found that there is ahvaj s a flattening of 
the tones at l>otli ends of the scale, and 
whatever dodges are resorted to to overcome 
this it is, like the poor, always with us 
although it vanes with the speed of plate and 
with different classes of originals Tills gives 
the opening for the flue etcher, and supposing 
that the photographic portion has been reason- 
ably well done.it depends almost entirely upon 
him as to what strength of colour, quite apart 
from shade, will lie required in the printing of 
the blocks. All printers know how difficult it 
is to print se\eral sets of blocks together, even 
though made by the same maker, but to try 
to print blocks by different makers together is 
almost out of the question. AH this comes 
about because there is no recognised standard 
in any part of the process and, more than any 
other, in the inks. 

What is usually done, one w ould think, is 
that some one purchases the inks either 
because the price is right or that they work 
well on machine, or some other reason quite 
apart from the scientific side of the question, 
and the etcher is supposed to work to them, 
and from the \ery nature of the process of 
half-tone etching as usually practised, he is 
enabled to a certain extent to meet the 
deficiencies of the inks, and this in my 
opinion is the reason for the varying dematids 
of block makers for different shades of inks 
for three-colour printing. I am looking 
forward to the time when this will be altered, 
as I am quite convinced that when we have a 
St Mary Redclifp Chorch, Bristol standard set of inks the etchers will w'brk to 
pi.oioRi.ph by them as wdl as any other. 

photochrow co . Ltd h c leat. The inks chosen to print the accompany- 

ing spectrum have not been specially made for 
. , . , rite purpose, but are a set in constant use for 

commercial printing. I do not think that any reproduction on paper could 
ever give the brilliance of the original, so what I have sought to do is to find a 
set of inks that will give, when mixed in the printing, the spectrum primaries as 




pure as possible, consistent with the necessary body to produce a good black by a 
combination of the three solids; a more brilliant effect w ould be produced by 
reducing the colours with varnish, but as that could not be done in the ordinary 
way of printing, I tliink that it would be misleading to do so in this. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that it would do much to simplify matters 
and make the process more commercial if some body who can be looked up to 
as an authority, the R.P.S. for instance, could take the matter up and endeavour 
to standardize the shades, when I think that all the ink makers would rise to the 
occasion, and we should be one step more in advance. 



NEW PROCESS DIFFRACTION GRATING 
REPLICAS AND A MODIFICATION 
OF TALLENTS’ SPECTROSCOPE CAMERA. 

By F. E. Ives. 

B Y making the casts with a new iomixiv.it ion. putting tin. in face down cm 
the glass, and then sealing up with a balsam mixture under another 
glass, the writer is now making replicas of Row laud diffraction 
gratings which define like originals, and are no more easilv injured 
than glass prisms. 

Most of these replicas, for which there is already a large demand, are sealed 
between two plane parallel glasses, but some base been scaled between two 
7° prisms, and such arc used in a modified form of T.illmt SpectniM-ojx camera 
of which a scctioual view is given herewith 



The axial ray enters the camera near one of its sides, because the compound 
prism replica instead of being direct vision for the middic of the spectrum, is 
direct '‘vision" for about the limit of the ultra-violet in sunlight. In other 
respects the camera differs from Tallent's only in having a '-pedal screen in front 
of the plate, consisting of a clear film of gelatine oil patent plate gl.iss, deeply 
stained with uaphthol >cltow' on the part which covers the spectrum from A 
to E. Ry this means, the action of the overlapping of the ultra-violet of the 
second order spectrum is eliminated, without affecting the action of any ravs 
belonging to the first order spectrum, a matter of considerable importance. 
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NEWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 

By Frank Colebrook. 


HE opportunity of a lifetime must be 
grasped during the lifetime of the 
opportunity.” The aphorism is in 
my mind as I think of 1905, and its 
special date-marking, in newspaper- 
dom. In 1855 there were tax re- 
missions, affecting newspapers, which 
induced the starting of quite a number 
of daily papers in that year. It was 
in 1855, too, that the first essay was 
made in coloured journalism in this 
country. I am writing these notes 
in mid summer, and while several 
months still remain to this double 
jubilee year, 1905, I am wondering 
if some newspapers which are clearly 
iii a ripe stage for development along 
lines of better use of half-tones, will 
mark this year of commemoration by 
making such advance, or if instead 
of this they will let the jubilee 
months go by and ultimately find 
that they have postponed decision 
to improve or extend their half-tone 
illustrations until some rival journal 
has taken the wind out of their sails. 

It will look as if some newspapers (vvliich by all considerations ought to 
move) are really past praying for, if they do not get a half-tone hustle on them 
very soon. For they can’t say they have not been reminded of the new power 
to serve them. One influential platemaker, almost indicated in the adject he, 
has this jubilee year bombarded them with a publication called " Newspaper 
Illustrations.” This has been produced on paper costing less than i|d. per lb., 
and the printing of half-tones and type has been from stereos. The paper, 
I believ e, was the identical make specially adopted after a lot of experimentation 
by a comparative newcomer into London’s daily pictorial journalism ; a halfpenny 
paper which depends absolutely on its half-tones for its very existence ; and 
vvliich, of course, prints on a rotary, and at about 40,000 an hour. As supplied 
to the daily customer above alluded to, by eminent and enterprising paper 
merchants, this news sheet has a distinctly smooth “skin ” upon it. Curiously, 
the printers of the “ Newspaper Illustrations ” sheet seem to have taken this 
skin off, by damping presumably, for some or other reason. But, anyhow, 
“Newspaper Illustrations” amounted to the sharpest wake-up the British or 
Irish editor has had for some years- 

Similarly on the Continent the move towards better and better half-tones in 
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lie desired to buy, 
of their unpleasing 
There must be 


newspapers has 
^ been quite re- 

markable. It is 
A\y not comforting 

m to reflect that 

iH \ is the best thing 

\ we see produced anywhere in the world, in the 

■nly way of a half-tone illustrated daily. It happens 
^P||l| that Der Tag is produced by plates in which 

J p&J lh e make-ready is present in the plate itself, 

sdllj after the Dr. Albert method. That is to say, 
a deeply etched second plate from the same 
t negative is forced into the back of the first 
y< plate under hydraulic pressure , the shadows 
.V y ate domed up The electro duplicates are also 
rfo/ by an entirely new method of moulding which 

requires uo metallising whatever. From what- 
ever causes, Der Tag sets a splendid lead. Meantime, 
even without at once achieving so very high a mark, 
our newspapers may easily go a long step forward, and 
in doing so may help themselves very greatly. They 
probably would be very surprised could they read the 
working of all advertisers’ minds, so far as concerns 
our subject. There was quite a droll incident a while 
ago, for the truth of which Mr. Frank Lloyd, of the 
X great newspaper and paper-making firm, will vouch. 
V* He tells us that a gentleman was asked why he was 
letting his advt. appear in a certain journal whose 

) connection with his business seemed to be quite 
remote ; and he admitted it was not at all an organ 
which well suited his business, but he added . “ I’ve 
really given them my ad. because I’ve a half-tone in 
it, and they always make the half-tones in their advts. 
look so remarkably well 1 ” We’ve heard of the 
aesthetic young man who broke off an engagement 
because the girl's complexion did not suit the furniture 
and this instance of passing by the suitable journals because 
half-tones is somewhat of a parallel. 

a great number of provincial journals whose circulation has 


not attained and hardly can be worked up to very large figures. Geography, 
population, politics, a number of things determine that. The profit, however, 
may be very good ; aud it might very well justify an added expense in the way 
of half-tone illustration directed towards enhanced advt. revenue. I was lately 
in the office of a \ ery large and successful advertising agent. His chief confidential 
helper aud “ advt. copy’’ maker, a man of large American, British and Continental 
experience, said, “ Take it from me that the half-tone is badly wanted by the 
advertiser.” “ Might do newspaper men good,” he added, " to hear the com- 
ments in the offices of some of the big advt. agencies on newspapermen’s ways 
of dealing with advertisers. Some would perhaps be startled at the amount 
of business they would secure if they were to show just a little more enterprise 
aud a little more desire to help their advertisers in all wajs consistent with good 
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printing surface, because of avoiding the loss of time occupied in the return 
movement of the bed in the flat-bed machine. 

In relief printing machines the rotary principle is chiefly applied to newspaper 
printing, but unfortunately in this important branch of work practically every- 
thing has to be sacrificed to speed in all departments, with results that arc none 
too pleasing , more especially do “ process ” illustrations suffer in the stereotyping, 
sometimes from conservatism, which is slow to modify methods in use, so as to 
adapt them to the requirements of fine half-tone blocks To particularize, it is 
only necessary to mention the totally unsuitable “ fiong " which still persists 
among so many stereotypers, who with a material better adapted for the work 
would readily obtain more satisfactory results. 

Rotary machines for relief printing are also used for the production of some 
of the monthly magazines and for the printing of pamphlets ; with such illustra- 
tions have more chances of successful printing, because “hard metal’ ' stereos are 
mostly used ; sometimes the illustrations are electrotyped and cast into the 
stereo ot the type matter, and ui a lew isolated cases bent elecUos of the whole 
forme are used for printing, the “ shell ” being bent before backing up . this 
method, however, has considerable practical disadvantages which are not easily 


overcome. 

Methods such as the foregoing are only satisfactory where excellence in the 
quality of the results is not essential, hut fof the rotary printing of half-tone 
blocks of fine gram, the prints from winch arc required to equal the standard of 
quality produced on flat-bed machines, it would be more advantageous to print 
from the origiual blocks instead of being obliged to work from reproductions. 
Many attempts have been made to do tins, but without complete success. The 
method adopted is to bend the half-tone plates to the necessary degree, but the 
mechanical difficulties are considerable, and there appears to be no bending 
machine entirely satisfactory for high-class work. If the plate after bending is 
not “ true,” that is to say, has not been given an accurately cylindrical 
surface, high-grade work cannot be done. The possible solution of the problem 
is to bend the copper before the block is made, a plan which does not present 
insuperable difficulties to the photo-engraver. 

lithographic printing as such has been supplanted for many classes 
of work by other printing methods, but zincography and algraphy have made 
rotary surface printing practicable, enabling the work to be produced more 
economically. Surface printing offers considerable advantages from the stand- 
point of the preparation of illustrations, because of the simplicity of the photo- 
zincography and photo-algraphic processes, and compared with the production 
of relief blocks the saving in the time of etching alone is w orthy of consideration. 

With regard to intaglio printing, the rotary principle has been applied to 
greater advantage than in either relief or surface printing, in that, whilst its 
adoption is essential if prints are to be produced at a very rapid rate, a high 
degree of excellence is at the same time possible. 

The printing of an intaglio plate by band is a tedious matter owing to the 
several operations involved and the skill required at eadi stage, the wiping of 
the plate especially requiring considerable care. For this reason the mechanical 
P ot mt ®gho plates is by no means an easy problem. Several forms of 
die presses for printing from flat steel dies have been introduced, but their 
sphere of usefulness is comparatively restricted. 

. T ,^5 )pli ^ tl0n oI , TOtar y principle to intaglio printing has opened 
out almost endless possibilities. The mode of procedure is as follows;— The 
work is engraved by suitable means on a cylinder in intaglio, and the method of 
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printing is to fix the engraved cj finder in a special form of printing machine, 
with its surface in contact with the paper uhidi is carried round the bowl of the 
machine with a blanket between the two ; the cylinder is supplied with ink in 
some convenient manner, and the excess of ink is removed by a steel knife edge 
or “ doctor/' the hiking, clearing and printing all being pe formed during one 
rotation of the cylinder. If the "doctor’' is in good condition and properly 
adjusted, the amount of wear on the engraved cylinder is slight. Rotary intaglio 
printing offers considerable advantages in certain branches of industry, such 
as calico printing, where it is necessary to “ carry " a large amount of ink or other 
printing material, which amount will depend, within limits, on the depth ‘of 
the engraving without there being any deleterious effect on the work, whereas 
hi relief printing only a relatively small quantity of ink can be carried — any 
excess “ squashing ” or at any rate thickening the w ork and making it appear 
coarse. Some method of rotary printing is essential because the design is 
continuous — the length of the same being equal to the circumference of the 
engraved cylinder or a sub-division of it. 

For pictorial purjioses, intaglio printing (as can be seen in copper plate, 
aquatint or mezzotint engravings) has a certain “ quality ” which gives 
prints produced in this way a particular charm — the work appears in the prints 
to hate a depth and richness that cannot be produced by any other means 
Unfortunately, photo-mechanical work in intaglio has receded comparatively 
little attention up to the present, and a large amount of work remains to be done. 
Talbot-Klic photogravure is universally acknowledged to be one of the most 
beautiful of the photo-mechanical processes, but its very delicacy renders it 
unsuitable for mechanical printing. There are modifications of the photogravure 
process being worked which have a ruled screen basis, the necessary breaking 
up of the surface and the depth being thus obtained. The details of the processes 
are not published, but iutereuerally assumed that the printing is done on the 
rotary principle. (It is interesting to note that a plate mark only appears on 
the best work.) The principal work done is the printing of high-grade 
" plates” and supplements, produced at a much lower cost than formerly ; but 
there still remaius the field for work already mentioned — untouched. A periodical 
entirely printed by intaglio methods — text as well as illustrations — could be 
produced at a low cost if the edition were large, and the popularity of such a 
publication would be without question. Simpler methods of working than those 
in use would have to be devised, because they are too intricate to be used 
as “ commercial ” processes, where speed and certainty in the making of the 
printing surface are essential factors towards success. 
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A HANDY CALCULATOR. 




ARI, NORMAN, whose name is very familiar 
* n t ^ ie photographic world, and who for 
j/ many years has been the manager of the 

! Photochrom Company’s works at Tun- 

1 bridge Wells, has just perfected another 

- very useful invention which will prove to 

► _V*j •> be a great boon to those who are engaged 

2f«Sv in process block work For a long time 

U past no little trouble, and oftentimes great 

[ 11 delay, have been caused through the measurements 

Ik - , - - . ^ I \\ quoted for blocks being found by the operator to 

K'l'^iyCw ^ out °* P ro P l)ItIon - which necessitated the 
| *• \V\ picture being either cut or reduced, frequently to 

*• %>*¥! \y) the dissatisfaction of the customer and detnment 
t0 eit ^ er This, °f course, is principally due to the 
\\ * act ^at a customer has a given space for his 
( I*tW£. \ \ picture to occupy, and he, in many cases, instructs 
— <J the process block maker to produce a block 
accordingly, often without regard to the proper pro- 
The Distant Scene portions of the picture. What follows, the firm who 

rono by PLoio*raph b» makes the block, is fully aware of. The customer 

hail emgaammj Co j c Pkithiax has to |j e iof orme d that the picture will not reduce 
or enlarge, as the case may be, delay is caused by 
the correspondence that follows, and disappointment frequently falls in its train. 

Mr. Norman has satisfactorily overcome those difficulties by the invention 
of a proportional measure, by which the exact proportions of a picture can be 
immediately and accurately ascertained. This measure is simplicity itself, and 
is supplied at a very low figure, which brings it within reach of all who have to 
do with process blocks. 


The invention is protected by patent, and there is sure to be a big demand 
for tliis useful yet simple article. Mr. Norman is well known as having brought 
forth a number of inventions in the past, each of which has proved of great 
utility, and we hope that this latest ingenious product of his fertile brain will 
meet with the success it deserves We expect by the time the Year Book 
appears in print to be able to supply our friends with this handy article. 
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CHEAP PICTURES. 

By Frank M. Sutcliffe. 

is a well-known fact that thousands of 
people are killed every year by street noises 
such as are made by German bands, barrel 
organs, street pianos, etc. Slowly our local 
authorities are stopping these noises, and 
we shall live longer. These noises have 
been tolerated in the past, but now we are 
waking up to the fact that they are not 
what they pretended to be. They are not 
and they never were — music. The Editor 
of this Year Book said that the noise of the 
Elevated Railway in New York soon got on 
to his nerves. There is another thing which 
must be equally trying to him, which must 
affect his eyesight instead of bis hearing. I 
mean the sight of all the illustrations sent 
in for the Year Book. I wonder how many 
of these sing in tune — perhaps one in a 
hundred. To what shall I compare the 
ninety-nine ? Rather to the noise made by 
a German band than that of the Elevated 
Railroad. The latter is surely more honest 
than the former, for it does not pretend to 
be music, while the noise of the German 
band does. 

Yes, the danger of the age is that while 
the State has risen to a sense of its duty in 
DcsiRn snd Wock i>y photograph by keeping our ears from profane noises, it 

La^cflus&Co , Lid. W, P. Thojisox. „ 1 ° , . , f . , 

allows all lands of horrible, and worse, 
things to hurt our eyes. Every illustrated 
newspaper is full of things which pretend to be pictures, but which are as 
much pictures as noise is music. 

One does not expect to find pictures in a manufacturer’s catalogue, but if 
we could only see what pains one often spent in getting and finishing such illustra- 
tions we should not throw them aside so quickly, but one does expect pictures 
instead of illustrations in the better magazines and illustrated newspapers. Yet 
week after week and month after month appear things which are anything but 
pictures. Xow comes the strangest part of my story, the payment received by 
the producers of the illustrations in the manufacturer's catalogue is often ten 
times as great as that paid for the things called pictorial illustrations. Until I 
knew this I used to wonder why so many things which had no pictorial merit 
" came out ” in the papers week after week. For some misguided reason or other 
the editors of papers refuse to buy the best work and to pay a good price for it. 
Instead they llood the world with fifth-rate work, paid for at a cheap rate. What 
is the consequence > Every one is either growing blind, or mad, unless he has 
the sense to shut his eyes to the mass of rubbish which fills our papers. 
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who are familiar with the 
VVi^Vi .n Cl various processes of natural colour 

I photography, the recent develop- 

Ji * meats that have been made towards 

j 1 Ificvr securing a practical method of 

II 1 » — making transparent photographs in 

(r ..J. ! natural colours will be read with 

S P s/.« l ilT.X* considerable interest. The process 

{ ' rWlt fe f w, r ~ ; I am about to describe is a modi- 
fication evolved from the colour 
1 J | / / ^) line screen which was first suggested by Louis 

< 7 f r Jt’7 riP Ducos du Hauron in 1S68, in which the colour 

' " as applied to the plate in fine parallel juxtaposed 

, k bands of the so-called primary colours. The 

process was subsequently developed by Dr. Joly, 
known as the Joly process, and also by James W. 

Whitby McDonough, of Chicago, known as the 

^ ^=<2 ( McDonough process ; and results of considerable 

r Design and Block b> artistic merit were attained in both processes. 
LasttLiss i. Co . The lined appearance of the plates was 

Lto ratlier objectionable, being from 250 to 300 to 

t/ Photograph hr the inch, and the difficulties of being able to make 

/ GoPHEir Binolei. {jje plates and screens coincide were very great. 

Further, the cost of ruling the sheets of glass, 
with the colours having proper light absorptive values to obtain satisfactory" 
results, was prohibitive. 

The plates produced by the Powrie-Warner process are structurally different, 
and the manner of using them is greatly simplified. 

Sheets of ordinary negative glass are coated with bichromated gelatine, 
and exposed to the light through a negative plate of transparent and opaque 
parallel lines. The light passing through the transparent lines of the negative 
renders the gelatine insoluble in warm water, the unexposed portions washing 
away, thus securing upon the glass colourless gelatine lines, which with the 
plates now in use are from 5^7 to tbuh of an inch in width. 

The plate is then immersed in a colour bath of a suitable green dye, and 
then in subsequent baths to render the colours stable, washed and dried. The 
appearance of the glass is a delicate green tint. It is then recoated over its 
entire surface a second time with the bichromated gelatine, and again exposed 
to the light through the opaque lined negative, taking the precaution to ba\e 
the green fines protected by the opaque lines in the negative, and also one-half 
of the remaining unexposed surface. 

The plate is treated in a similar manner after this exposure as for the green 
lines, except that a red dye is now used, and the plate is rinsed and dried as 
before. The appearance of the plate is yellowish in tone. It is then recoated 
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a third time, again exposed, and passed into a bath of violet blue dye. Ibis 
gives the plate a neutral tint from the recomposition of the three elementary 
colours. The surface being completely covered without overlapping of the edges. 

It is possible by this photographic printing operation, with sjiecial machinery 
for aligning the plates and printing them automatically, to obtain remarkable 
uniformity The increased fineness of the colour lines renders them invisible 
to the eye, and registration of the lines with a transparency would be impractical. 

The next operation is that of coating the plates w ith a panchromatic emulsion 
when they are ready to be exposed in an ordinary camera, developing and fixing 
in the usual manner, and obtaining a negative in colours. It is obvious that the 
exposure in this case must be made through the glass. These negatives show 
the Ted rose as green, the green grass appears purple, yellow flowers apjwiu violet 
and violet appears yellow’, the colours, as well as the lights and shades living 
reversed 

In order to understand this, I should explain that light reflected from a red 
object passes through the red lines in the Florence chromatic plates, the red 
rays of light being absorbed by both the green and violet blue lines, and on 
development and fixation it is found the silver is deposited only upon the red 
lines, leaving the green and blue lines transparent over the particular area represen- 
ing the red object, giving it a greenish blue colour. 

By the use of Florence chromatic transparency plates and films, lantern 
slides and window transparencies may be made in the ordinary’ way, cither by 
contact printing, reduction or enlargement with the camera no regard to 
registration being necessary, as the lines are practically disregarded iu this process, 
being merely a convenience for the manufacture of the plates only. The trans- 
parency plates differ from the negatives only in the use of a transparency emulsion 
upon the lined plates, which is also panchromatic. 

A thin sheet of suitably tinted transparent material accompanies cadi 
package of plates and films to equalize the light values of the different colours. 
No additional apparatus or special skill is required other than is necessary’ in 
making the ordinary black and white negatives and slides, to secure them in 
colours. 


The plates have been christened “ Florence Chromatic Plates” as a tribute 
to Miss Florence M. Warner, of Chicago, for her untiring devotion in the promotion 
and development of the PowrieWamer process. 

A further use of the Florence chromatic plates which will appeal to the 
photo-engraver from a commercial point of view lies in the fact that the lined 
plate, instead of being coated with dry plate emulsion, may' be flowed with collodion 
emulsion rendered panchromatic, exposed in the copying camera for coloured 
copies or natural objects, and by a simple process which has been practically 
worked out, the triple colour records for three-colour process blocks can be readily 
secured, which for some purposes insures greater accuracy' and simplicity in the 
work than the methods now in use. 

The elimination of the many features of uncertainty which are necessarily' 
orougnt about by the complications of using similar plates heretofore will be 
readily appreciated by those who have had any experience in this branch of 
colour photography. Anyone possessing sufficient skill to make negatives and 
black and white shdes, can now secure their results in colours of nature. 
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THE ARTIST AND THE HALF-TONE MAN. 

By A. V. Khnah, A.C.A. 

IkE title of this article has been selected 
for me by the Editor himself, who has 
kindly written me that he feels sure I 
should be able to write something of 
general interest to the readers of the 
Year Book thereon. Now, however 
flattering this may be to my vanity. I 
cannot help feeling that it is a subject 
that is very difficult to tackle success- 
fully within the confines of a short article, 
and one which is so much a question of 
personal opinion that there are some who 
may read it and will be sure to disagree with 
my remarks ; so 1 camiot do better than 
!>eg these excellent folk to accept my 
apologies herewith, and to merely regard the 
expression of my sentiments as stated herein 
as those of one who is by no means a 
specialist in process work, and who only 
treats the subject from an artistic stand- 
point. When I was recently in Moscow I 
took the opportunity of paying a visit to 
the famous Tretiakoff Gallery ; t was much 
pleased to find that a catalogue illustrated 
with some half-tone pictures, was procurable for the reasonable sum of forty 
copeeks, and at once became the possessor of a copy. 

Xow, that catalogue was oue of the most convenient I have ever handled, 
and the blocks themselves, so far as I am a judge in such matters, were quite 
up to the average of similar work in this country. But. when one came to com- 
pare the reproduction with the original, the great deficiencies of the process as a 
medium of translating the artist's work were only loo sadly apparent. Take, 
for instance, the well-known picture by Flavitskv representing the drowning of 
the Princess TarakanofT in her prison during an inundation of the river Neva; 
the whole wonderful light effect on the unfortunate prisoner’s face, as well as the 
clever atmospheric effect in the prison itself, is completely lost in the half-tone 
picture. I could easily instance other examples in this gallery, but it would 
be a mere reiteration : and yet I do not think that the higher-class Russian 
process work is much behind that of other countries. The Russians themselves 
are decidedly artistic, and one can go into any of the principal galleries in St. 
Petersburg or Moscow and always Ire sure of seeing young men copying the 
pic’urcs hung therein in a most highly creditable manner. 

Let us, however, go to that recognised home of art — Italy — and I cannot 
say that we shall find things much better. Take for examples the half-tone 
pictures at the end of the catalogue of the (>uiuta Eajx>sizjone Intemazioualc 
D’Arte, and turn to page bz, where we shall find a reproduction of a striking 
piece of work bv De la Gandara Antonio, entitled “ Ritratto della Signoriua 
R. Salvator.” 1 remember being very much struck by tins powerful piece of 
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THE ARTIST AND THE HALF-TONE MAN. 

By A. V. Kenah, A.C.A. 

Jhe title of this article has been selected 
for me by the Editor himself, who has 
kindly written me that he feels sure I 
should be able to write something of 
general interest to the readers of the 
Year Book thereon. Now, however 
flattering this may be to my vanity, I 
cannot help feeling that it is a subject 
that is very difficult to tackle success- 
fully within the confines of a short article, 
and one which is so much a question of 
personal opinion that there are some who 
may read it and will be sure to disagree with 
my remarks; so I cannot do better than 
beg these excellent folk to accept my 
apologies herewith, and to merely regard the 
expression of my sentiments as stated herein 
as those of one who is b}* no means a 
specialist in process work, aud who only 
treats the subject from an artistic stand- 
point. When I was recently in Moscow I 
took the opportunity of paying a visit to 
the famous Tretiakoff Gallery ; I was much 
pleased to find that a catalogue illustrated 
with some half-tone pictures, was procurable for the reasonable sum of forty 
copecks, and at once became the possessor of a copy. 

Now, that catalogue was one of the most convenient I hav e ever handled, 
and the blocks themselves, so far as I am a judge in such matters, were quite 
up to the average of similar work m this country. But, when one came to com- 
pare the reproduction with the original, the great deficiencies of the process as a 
medium of translating the artist’s work were only too sadly apparent. Take, 
for instance, the well-known picture by Flavitsky representing the drowning of 
the Princess Tarakanoff in her prison during an inundation of the river Neva ; 
the whole wonderful light effect on the unfortunate prisoner's face, as well as the 
clever atmospheric effect in the prison itself, is completely lost in the half-tone 
picture. I could easily instance other examples in this gallery, but it would 
be a mere reiteration ; and yet I do not think that the higher-class Russian 
process work is much behind that of other countries. The Russians themselves 
are decidedly artistic, and one can go into any of the principal galleries in St. 
Petersburg or Moscow and always be sure of seeing young men copying the 
pictures hung therein iu a most highly creditable manner. 

Let us, however, go to that recognised home of art — Italy — and I cannot 
say that we shall find things much better. Take for examples the half-tone 
pictures at the end of the catalogue of the Quinta Esposizione Internaziouale 
D’Arte, and turn to page 62, where we shall find a reproduction of a striking 
piece of work by De la Gandara Antonio, entitled “ Ritratto della Signorina 
R. Salvator.” I remember being very much struck by this powerful piece of 
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work; tlie colouring was exceedingly well harmonized ; the dress was a black 
one; the flesh a delicate pink; the hat grey with a white feather; the back- 
ground consisted of a neutral green curtain ; while the lady herself was seated 
on a sofa upholstered with a lighter green material than that of the curtaui, and 
a glow was imparted to the whole picture by the floor being painted a warm 
grey colour. ... 

Here, indeed, was a subtle colour effect, combined with exquisite technical 
skill in the drawing of the figure ; and, though the lighting was exceedingly Ixild 
for a full-length portrait, nevertheless the artist had retained a transparency 
even in the deepest shadows. 

The half-tone reproduction totally fails to convey any idea of the beaut \ 
of this picture ; the relative values of even the different colours are not correct Iv 
represented, while the engraving as a whole only impresses one with a hard 
cold effect 

Now, it is doubtless unfair of me to take such a stern view of this method 
of illustration ; but, remember, I am only treating it from an artistic point of v lew 
The translation of colour into monochrome must, of necessity, always be to the 
disadvantage of the latter ; but at least modem photography has placed in our 
hands the means of correctly reproducing colour values, and I think it is a pity 
that more advantage is not taken of the orthochromatic plate. 

Again, the reduction in size, which invariably accompanies half-tone im- 
pressions, has also much to account for an unfavourable opinion being formed 
of these reproductions, as the size of the original picture guides, to a great extent, 
its treatment by the artist. 

But the main point, in my opinion, is the great loss of “ tone ” which is 
generally so apparent. It is as though the soul of the painting had been squeezed 
out by the lined screen, leaving only a bloodless body. The very regularity of 
the grain is often irritating, and is especially noticeable in large even surfaces. 
As regards this, however, great advances seem to have been made with the inctzo- 
graph screens of Mr. Wheeler; and I hope to see these come into much more 
general use. 'They certainly, in my opinion, produce far more artistic results 
than their more regularly ruled brothers, aud are being largely adopted on the 
Continent. For such purposes as the illustration of a trade catalogue they 
would, doubtless, not be so good as an ordinary half-tone screen, but for most 
classes of art work they are decidedly' more effectiv e. 

Accompanying this article is a set of pictures w hich may prov e to be somewhat 
interesting. The photograph was taken by myself m a studio on a Seed plate, 
and four separate prints struck from the negative in the single transfer carbon, 
collodion-chlonde (Aristo), platinotype aud P.O.P. processes. Half-tone blocks 
were then made by the Meisenbach Co.* from these prints, using the wet 
collodion, the collodion emulsion and the dry- plate methods. 

* Mr- Chas. R. Fcgwell, secretary of the Meisenbach Co.. Ltd , writes ; — " A point which 
might be noted is that three negatives only were made, but that the four subjects were made 
together on the one negatn e. It would, of course, be possible had each print been made separ- 
ately by each process, to have got a far better result from some of them, notably the carbon, 
which requires, as you know, a very much longer exposure than the P.O.P. A further point 
whidi aught be noted is that the dry plate gives the best all-round average. As you are no 
doubt well aware there is generally a considerable difficulty in reproducing carbon prints, 
and although I am not sure that I am correct, I advance it as a theory that the infinite trouble 
of getting shadow detail is owing to the relractroa of light from the minute particles of 

pigmented bichromate, and this causes a certain amount of luminosity which cannot be 
overcome satisfactorily even by a prolonged exposure, in fact, the only way I have ever found it 
unsubdued d** h ht” re P r °dnction of a carbon print is to photograph it isochromatically 
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In my opinion, of the original prints, the carbon is, from ail artistic point, 
a long way the best and the P.O.P. the least preferable ; while judging from the 
half-tone results, this is 'precisely reversed;} it is also, interesting to ‘.note- that 
the _wet plate process does not seem, suitable for the reproduction of the^carboa 
print, while there is very' little difference between the results as regards this, 
when using either the collodion emulsion or dry’ plate methods. 

The reproductions, except in the case of the carbon print, are highly creditable, 
as the origiual tones, which were purposely made on a steep grade, are well pre- 
served, but it is only fair to add that the half-tone blocks in this admirable publica- 
tion are of a very high-class character, and represent the best work obtainable, 
while my’ previous criticisms allude particularly to the ordinary everyday blocks, 
on which, naturally, for many reasons, so much care cannot be expended. 

I do not wish it to be understood from the foregoing remarks, that 'I am 
at all hostile in my feelings to the half-tone screen ; on the contrary’, I regard 
it as one of the greatest benefits of modem times. It places at our disposal a 
means of rapidly and effectively reproducing every kind of illustration at a cost 
which at once places it in front of any other method ; and, in the hands of the 
highest class of workers, and under favourable working conditions, it would 
indeed be unjust to accord to its achievements anything but the highest praise. 

As a means, however, of reproducing ait subjects to the utmost degree of 
perfection, it cannot, nor indeed do its best friends pretend that it will, compete 
with such a process as photogravure. The two methods are in no way on the 
same plane ; and, while we may indeed revel in such an artistic treat as the 
recent publication of “ The Great Masters " by Mr. William Heinemann, and go 
into raptures over the splendid reproductions contained therein of Francesco 
Franda’s ” The Deposition,” or of Ruben’s Altar-piece of the St. Ildefouso 
Giapel, we must not forget that these are of a totally different dass from that of 
ordinary half-tone work. There are many enthusiasts, though, of this process 
who allow their zeal and devotion to carry them somewhat too far ; and who, 
consequently’, do their favourite no good thereby. To these I would commend 
the wise words of the great Sir Joshua Reynolds, delivered in an ’address to the 
students of the Royal Academy on December ioth, 1772 : — " That which is 
most worthy of esteem in its allotted sphere, becomes an ob3ect, not of respect, 
but of derision, when it is forced into a higher, to which it is not suited.” 
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PROCESS IN AMERICA. 

By Edward Windsor, Kansas City, U.S.A. 
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AMERICA is a great country for our 

n, ; f r " , / || business ; good men are wanted, and 

a] * ' — Ij— can find employ meut almost anywhere 

■Wm tIT at a S 0 °d salary, m many instances 
-i'. || ■ / | || one can find men who have been with 

ri I i j| one firm from 15 to 20 years, almost 

l g L • H from the birth of the half-tone process, 
"j f II Labour and capital are organized in 

j Vv* 9 il this country, much to the benefit of 

IT' h;V both master and man 

j \ ' The employes ha\e a union which 

3 , [v- , is recognised by the employ ers, and is 

becoming one of the strongest and best 
J. ■ k, - ' organized unions in the country. The 

K standard scale of wages, which varies 

p. in different cities according to the cost 

of living, protects the employes. If a 
man should fall ill or die, his fellow- 
workmen look after him. A case 
occurred while I was in Denver, in which a finisher, 
who had consumption, was kept and cared for for months, 
and when he died was buried bv his fellow -workmen, 
who were his only friends and mourners A strike 
never occurs, until e\ ery possible effort at agreement 
between master and man is made. The masters have 
an association by which they are pledged to keep up the 


a co , lid The work is skilled labour, and the required skill 

Godv^ey P bisgle» takes a man years to acquire and brains to properly 
odvxki isgle». accomplish. Why should we sacrifice our dignity and 
comfort by cutting down the prices until the game is hardly worth the candle ? 

The chief difference between English and American methods is that while 
most English firms use the prism and make and etch the prints separately, lining 
and sizing up on the plate, the majority of American firms make the negative 
without the prism, coat with rubber and collodion, cut the film to size, strip and 
reverse about half dozen ordiuaty sized jobs on to one glass, printing and flat 
etching on to one piece of metal, and then cutting up for the fine etchers. They 
claim that a sharper negative can be obtained without the prism. Line work 
is treated in the same way, which saves the waste and time taken by the old- 
fashioned method of soldering together. 

One thing which impresses the stranger is the enormous distances one has 
to travel from one city to another, aud their size and prosperity. A striking 
feature of the American cities is the numerous parks aud tree-lined streets, and 
the good nature of the people. Washington, Detroit and Denv er are among the 
prettiest cities I have been in. The former, “ The City Beautiful,” is noted for 
its histone interest and magnificent buildings and statues, and the latter for its 
splendid climate ; it is called the “City of Lights,” and “The gat ew ay of the West.” 

rom 1 one can see nearly 300 miles of the grand old mountains, and it is just 
one mile above the level of the sea. 
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THE PRESENT ASPECT OF 
THREE-COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By Edward F. Grun, L.R.C.P. (Lond.). 

T HE general interest which was taken ui the article on three-colour 
photography, which was sent for the 1903-4 volume of Penrose s 
Annual, renders another contribution a work of great pleasure. It 
has also acted as a stimulus during the year for obtaining something 
that should be worth the traditions of the Annual. It is hoped that 
the efforts in this direction will be considered a success. In placing before the 
readers of this Annual an actual representation of a stage scene, displaying the 
true effects of the stage manager’s conception in light and colour, 1 trust that 
it will be admitted that a real advance has been made. It is not easy to judge of 
the ments of personal productions, but those most interested have described 
the result obtained as both true to nature and pleasing m effect. With regard 
to the general outlook of three-colour photography at the present moment, we may 
describe it as most hopeful. Those who were fortunate enough to see, ou Nov. 
loth, 1903, at the London Camera Club, the beautiful and artistic results obtained 
by Sir WiU’am Abney, during his summer visit to Switzerland aud the Riviera, 
could not (in spite of the obvious reluctance and conservative hesitancy of certain 
ancient critics)— could not, I say, avoid giving that tribute of admiration, which 
they would have been only too glad to withhold. All must now be convinced 
that three-colour photography is tut fait accomplt, aud is capable of reproducing 
nature in her most delicate and fitful moments, and Turner himself would have 
looked with envy upon Sir William Abney’s beautiful masterpieces. As Sir 
William remarked to the members of the Camera Club, '* No doubt you all take 
three-colour photographs, but I very seldom see the results.” Therein lies the 
crux. Before us is constantly the question how three mouochrome negatives 
are to be translated into colour results. The colour values are there, and with 
the aid of the projection lanterns can be made apparent, but for tile general 
public another method is essential. At present, the only method available is the 
half-tone process-block method. This, when carried out by expert block makers, 
leaves nothing to be desired. The film diapositive method is not, in the opinion 
of most judges, either pleasing or satisfactory. The collotype process is also 
very difficult and unreliable, and is not likely ever to become a convenient method 
for the professional or amateur photographer to adopt. Of all methodscof 
reproducing colour values, the gum bichromate appears to be the most promising, 
and with suitable paper and pigments will be that most in demand for general 
use. The results obtained with gum bichromate are very promising, and in 
a very short time no doubt satisfactory three-colour pictures in gum bichromate 
will be forthcoming. The question of screens for three-colour work is becoming 
now much simpler. The colour values of the screens appear to have been, so 
far, somewhat misunderstood and the screens, which enable reproductions of 
most accuracy to be made, are what Dr. Miethe describes as ” the Subtractive 
Screen. ror. reproduction by the half-tone block process, where the positive 
print is made in the colour complementary to the screen, it is essential that the 
negative should record all the colours except the colour which the positive will 
be prnitea in. Therefore the red screen must record red and yellow and be 
minus blue. The green screen must be minus red, and the blue screen minus 
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yellow. This implies that the blue screen must record red. Xow as all existing' 
blue scTeens allow so much blue to pass that all the red is swamped by the excess, 
of blue, it is really necessary to use tico red screens, one red screen passing red 
and yellow, the other red and a slight amount of blue, giving a mauve pink screeu. 
The exposures for the red and blue screens then become approximately the same, 
and if an extra red sensitive plate is m>ed, such as a “ Lumiere B,” the exposure 
in good light becomes approximately at // 5 20 seconds for red, b seconds for 
green (one special green sensitive plate being used) and 20 seconds for the blue 
screen. 

It will be seen that this implies a much longer exposure for the blue, but the 
density of the screens may be considerably reduced it suitable plates are used, 
and practically ro seconds may be given for red and blue, aud the "Lumiere B ” 
plate is not very sensitive to yellow, and therefore a lighter red screen may be 
made use of. With regard to the form of lens to be used for three-colour work, 
a great deal depends upon the class of work it is intended to reproduce. For 
pictures and objects on one plane, no doubt a highly corrected astigmatic lens 
will give the best results, but for natural objects or portraits, pleasing results 
of artistic value can only lie obtained by a very large aperture lens. Personally, 

I find the Liquid Lens of my own invention answers all the requirements. If I 
did not use the Liquid Lens, I would use the Dallmeyer 2 B. It is a matter of 
common experience that the modern anastigmatic lenses, with all their wonderful 
corrections and flatness of field, aTe most unsuited for portraiture or artistic work, 
and it has never been my experience to see in a professional studio an anastigmatic 
lens in use. The extremely minute definition produced by the anastigmat, is not 
natural, and is not the image that the eye is accustomed to deal with, any' more 
than the picture of the galloping horse, as taken with the focal plane shutter, 
is what the eye recognises as a galloping horse. The artist painter is most studious 
in suppressing unnecessary detail in pictorial work, and for colour-photography 
to become pictorial, it is more important still that detail should be suppressed. 

A great many of the results of three-colour work are most displeasing to the eye, 
simply ou account of their excessive detail. 

The original portrait lens of Petzval has held its own now for some fifty years, 
and for the special purpose for which it was designed, appears difficult to excel. 

By introducing minor corrections and bringing the glasses into optical 
contact, increased covering power is obtained and increased intensity, but some 
rounduess of field and some spherical aberration must remain to give the 
necessary softness and depth of definition. Owing to reflection and absorption, 
the anastigmat is disproportionally slow' in actiou, and, after all, the most 
important point for a very great many purposes is rapidity. In this respect the 
Liquid Lens is considerably in advance of all other lenses, and for purposes, 
other than three-colour photography. Liquid Lenses made with solid combinations 
of pure quartz are of the highest possible degree of light intensity, aud can be 
obtained at a comparatively moderate cost. 

During the current year, in conjunction with Mr. Albert Smith, of Southwick, 

1 have been directing my efforts towards producing a simplified method of 
translating the three-colour negative record with a positive colour record, and 
I am happy to say that it is now possible to produce a result in a far 
more simple manner than has been hitherto available. The principle of tins 
method lies in the fact that the gelatine surface of the ordinary lantern slide, 
bromide opal or bromide paper is capable of receiving three printings in successive 
colours. Briefly, the method is as follows : To those who have nude a study of 
the Sauger-Shepherd process, the details will be quite easy to follow. In the 
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first place, a blue-toned base is made which may be lantern slide opal plate or 
paper. This blue-toned base is then sensitized with bichromate solutions, dried 
and printed under the green screen negative in the ordinary way. The excess 
of colour is removed by washing in cold water after the Jumeaux-Davidson 
method, leaving the gelatine intact upon the plate This plate is now resensitized 
with bichromate, and a third printing under the minus-yellow screen negative 
gives the complete result in perfect colour value, this doing away entirely with 
the necessity of superimposing successive layers of films. For lantern-slide 
production this method gives absolutely perfect results For portraiture upon 
opal plates the method gives results occasionally uncertain, but in about 25 
per cent perfect ; by adopting a ferrocyamde sensitized opal plate the proportion 
of successful results is much greater, and probably a little further experimenting 
will result in quite certain results The difficulty at present is to get a reliable 
blue The red and yellow printing present no obstacles Any photographer 
trying this method will find that, provided the exposure of the bichrouiatized 
blue print is not earned too far, and with a recently sensitized print the 
exposure m good sunlight is uot much more than five minutes, the result with 
red staining is most accurate The subsequent printing for the yellow staining 
must be v ery brief, as the effect of the bichromate and the exposure to the same 
is inclined to degrade the red, but if sufficient care is used' this can be avoided 
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REMINISCENCES OF 
JTHOGRAPHY AND PROCESS 
\T THE ANTIPODES. 


By Frederick Sears. 
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have sprung up and work has left the lithographer for the process block man. 
To be sure there are difficulties to be overcome, but that is what the brainy 
lithographer is here for. 

, Since my arrival m England 1 have met many half-tone process block 
engravers and they all declare that half-tone by lithography is no good, too flat, 
etc , etc. Who would expect them to say otherwise 7 But they are all wrong 
Half-tone blocks from an artistic standpoint are not in it with a lithographed 
half-tone, when the negative is made so that all the superfluous screening is 
gone ; a print from such a negath e, from zinc, aluminium, or stone, is beautifully 
rich and velvety in the blacks, and the most delicate tones of a pencil drawing 
or wash are far more faithfully reproduced than by a half-tone block, and 
there is the great advantage of being able to lithograph on drawing paper, m 
fact, any paper, where the half-tone block, to give even a passable result must 
be printed ou a highly coated paper, which m itself is most inartistic, and shows 
the screen (which is an e>esore) to perfection 

Lithography has its day to come with the mechanical processes, aiul half-tone 
blocks will be relegated to tlieir proper place What a vast amount of business 
has the chromo lithographer lost since the introduction of the three-colour process 
and how much is still wanted to make that process jicrfcct' Still, with the 
negatives made for lithography, and an addition of two or three printings, what 
much finer results could be obtained than at present. And a printing or two is 
neither here nor there if the result justifies it. I have uo doubt whatever that 
three-colour by lithography, with an additional printing or so, is the coining 
process and every lithographer should work to that end, and try to get a little 
of his own back. 
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sub-divided into two rooms, the foundry having a room devoted to the ilynaui 
tubs, washing and coating of moulds, taking off and rinsing shells, while ' 
moulding and its consequent branches, filling cases, blackleading moulds 
backing up, are carried on in a room by themselves In the finishing deparj 
all finishing, machining and metal body work should be carried on m ono 
all wood blocking and trimming in its own room, where the shavings and/ 
can be conveyed to separators, where it is freed of its metal before beiy . 
or carted away. By such an arrangement each room may be kept i 
clean / 

In New York it is the general practice, with the exception oi 
plants, to bunch the entire plant in one large room, and we usuaU 
a general conglomeration Such being the custom those plants / 
laid out in tins citv ha\ e been m conformity _ I 

As the moulding press is the pivotal point of the establish/ 
take it into consideration first, although we may not actually be/ 
plan from this point The arrangement of the presses is imports/ 
to the make-up or imposing stones, the form racks and f, 
pulations of the mould should follow regularly m its removal ffc 
The greatest number of steps and the longest carries should/- j 
helpers, as their tune is less valuable than the moulder's. V 
be lined along one side of the room if possible, in front of the /r 
make-up stones built in bench-form between them and the jj 
passage-way three feet wide between. The form racks, which; - 
both sides, should stand at the opposite side or directly beh j 
behind each p/ess, having sections for live and dead forms/* 
allows the helpers to take out or put m forms without getti} ' 
moulders. The wax kettles may be conveniently located at * 
the line of presses, out of the way, but the cabinet for keejn 
should be as near and as central to all the presses as possible, 
should stand beside or close to the filling table, avoiding long k 
' waxman until he has. finished his work, placing the mould m the heat. 
or, as the boys call it, the " hot-box.” Reference to the first illustrate 
about the lay-out referred to, as well as the handling of the w ork up to the 
up. A continuation of the moulder’s bench accommodates the men trim, 
down and building the moulds. Directly behind them stand the leading machiiu 
while in front of these machines stands the bench for stopping out the moulds.* 
A step to one side of this bench stands the rack to receive the moulds which are 
ready for the battery man. Only one step for this man, and he places the mould 
directly fn his tank for washing out, while his coating tank is at his other hand. 
He must now take eight steps to a point central to his four tubs. 

Laying out the plating pait of the plant needs the most careful attention, 
not alone the dynamo and tubs as to their convenience to the washing and coating 
sinks, hut the sinks and their piping. The soil pipe which empties the coating 
tank is the most annoying condition in the entire plant, unless it is made of some 
form of tile or material that is unoxidizable and can be carried in nearly a per- 
pendicularly straight hue, with adequate clean-outs at every' turn. Before the waste 
from the coating tank is allowed to enter this pipe, it should be passed through 
a trough having compartments opening alternately at the top and bottom, so that 
the direct current of water is broken by passing over and under the partitions, 
in tins way the refuse ifon oxide, which results from the coating of our moulds 
and which is so troublesome in dogging soil pipes, settles m. this trap, from which 
it may be removed at regular times. .The batteryman needs a wide passage 



way between his tubs ; when. I can spare the room I allow four feet. He also 
needs a sink and a kettle for heating water for taking off his shells. These are 
placed in line with the coating and washing out sinks. As be only needs hot lye 
for rinsing the wax from his shells, and as the pan washer uses it to remove the 
kerosene after scouring the casts, it can be placed to better advantage nearer 
the furnace. The dynamos should be placed in line with the tubs and to one 
end of them opposite the coating and washing sinks. The second illustration 
shows the tubs, dynamo and sinks. 

Passing on to the backer-up. It may be necessary owing to conditions of 
the building to make a separation between the battery and the furnace, but if 
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2 The Depositing Plant 


conditions permit it will] be advantageous to place these brandies as near 
together as possible. Have plenty of light and air. Another important 
factor is to have the coal and wood handy. The coal box particularly should 
be within readi of the furnace, it would be very convenient if the man could shovel 
directly from the box into the furnace door. Have a box which will hold oue 
ton and ou wheels. The arrangement of the furnace should be so planned that 
the backing pans can be all on one side, while the necessary apparatus for solid 
body work can be arranged along the other. It is a a cry wise plan to put a metal 
canopy over the furnace and pans, to which is connected a large exhauster to 
carry the excessive heat and fumes outside. Tile third illustration will show 
the arrangement of the furnace, pans, water and lye kettles, sink and so forth. 
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It will be seen that the backet and his helper have very few steps to take in the 
pursuance of their work Directly in front of the furnace stands the backer’s 
rack for flowing the shells with acid and his stand or bench for laying on the 
foil, * Next is the pan-washer’s bench for chiselling and picking out the metal 
Beyond is his kerosene trough and sawdust box Behind him are the water and 
lye kettles, the sink and the pickling trough. It will be noted that the work 
has progressed through each manipulation m the foundry in regular succession, 
that it has not been earned back and forth and that the longest carries have 
been made by the boys and helpers. 

In laying out the finishing room, or, if the entire plant is to be bunched in 
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one room, the finishing end, there are many preliminaries to be gone over and 
considered before the best and most economical arrangement of machinery and 
benches can be made. Much depends upon the nature of the business to be carried 
on— whether it is book and periodical, as connected with a publishing house, 
job ing, or both. If only book and periodical, considerable machinery may be 
dispensed with and the arrangement is more simple and easy. If a general 
jobbing business, much more machinery is necessary, and the lay-out becomes 
more complicated and difficult to insure a rapid and economical handling of the 
work. On one point insist ; that is on having the wood-working machinery in a 
room by itself ; the advantage will be fully demonstrated after the plant has been 
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in operation a short time. If you expect to operate many wood w orking machines, 
insist upon having each connected with an exhaust fan for the removal of the 
saw-dust and shavings to a large can or, better still, a separator, which cleans 
the metal from the dust from the tri mmi ng machines, resulting in quite a saving 
of metal during the year. 

The finishing room needs plenty of light. If you have a room with windows 
on three sides you are in luck — or if you have them on tv. o it will not be so bail. 

The first machine to be placed in the finishing room is the saw for splitting 
up the casts. This should lie as neat to the door leading to the foundry as possible, 
or if the arrangement is in one room it should be placed as convenient to the 
backing-up operations as possible. The pan washer may not be such a highly 
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paid workman, but he is liable to be very busy and the fewer steps he takes the 
more work he can turn out. A rack that will hold about twelve (not too many) 
casts, should be allowed on the foundry side of the saw. Into this rack the casts 
are placed as they come from the foundry and are all ready for the man working 
at the saw. This is the starting point for the work in the finishing room, and its 
position governs that of all the other machines in this room, if the work is to 
advance step by step m a regular order through the remainder of the process of 
manufacture up to the point of delivery. Conditions of the room will also ha\ e 
much to do with the arrangement of the balance of the finishing machinery. 
If conditions will permit, it is good practice to line a number of machines with 
the saw, this arrangement makes a good appearance and is convenient. Next 
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to the saw maybe placed the large or roughing plough, leaving three feet between. 
On the other side of the plough the large smooth shaver. Between this machine 
and the next, which should he the smaller or second plough, leave a passage way 
five feet wide. Directly in front of these machines place a strong bench upon 
which to lay out the work as it is roughed and split up into the different jobs 
On this bench too, the ploughman may have an iron slab for straightening the 
plates before roughing, or taking off the first cut. Following down the line, on 
the other side of the second plough comes the second or small book shaver Then 
comes the second saw for ripping off the guard lines before putting on the bevels. 
Next the bevelling machine. In front of these machines should be placed a 
second bench for plates which have been straightened and are to be shaved for 
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the last time, sawed up and bevelled. If conditions of the room will permit, 
tnat is, if the windows come on this side of the room, it will be very convenient 
to have the benches of the finishers arranged along the wall, leal ing a five-foot 
passage between them and the plate benches already mentioned Otherwise 
ltwtu be necessary to carry the plates to, and bnng them again from, the finishers 
tor the second machining. 

The remaining machines may now be provided for as conditions and 
convenience will permit. A line at right angles to the first is good practice. 
It may comprise other bevelling machines, special bending machines, trimmers 
r If 1 .!'' 6 ' 1 WQrk ’ ? tkird saw and saw. The routing machines call for a well- 
ngntea corner, with windows on two sides if possible- They should be all together 
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and surrounded by either stationary or portable screens ; I have found the latter 
very convenient for confining the chips to the immediate vicinity of these machines, 
both for the comfort of the near by workmen and general cleanliness of the shop. 

For the handling of solid body work, or work that is to be mounted type 
high, on metal bases, the machines should be as closely together as possible. If 
the sawing of bodies is to be executed on the same saw as other work, it should 
be done on the saw on which are sawed the casts or pans as they come from the 
foundry. '* Then the trimming machine for bodies should be placed behind this 
saw and the sweating-on press at one side of this trimming machine. If there 
are other heated presses, used in connection with curving plates, they may be 
placed in this group, then all the water and gas connections may be provided 
at the same place. 



6. Chemical Be^H. 


The benches for the finishers need particular attention. These may be 
divided into two classes, the jobbers and the book and magazine men. The 
former may be placed nearer to the blocking room, while the latter should be near 
or in front of the ploughs and shavers. 

** ~^In laying out the benches for the finishers, an important factor to be considered 
for both employer and workmen is individuality among the men, and in fitting 
up a new finishing room it will be fouud a good plan to have the benches separated, 
especially if they run in a line, and the men set side by side, as they would in front 
of windows. Partitions of light wood should be put up at intervals of three feet 
along the bench, giving each man ample room at either side of his slab or lock. 
The partitions should extend out from the bench in front about eighteen inches. 
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being three feet high above the top of the bench and sloping down to about 
fifteen inches at the bach of the bench, or at the window. The object of this 
partition is two-fold — besides giving each man an independent booth, around 
his bench, it serves as a support for a light frame, which may be covered with 
very thin cotton doth or light cambric to modify the glare of the sunlight, giving 
the men a pure, strong, soft light on their work These screens will he found 
much better than a curtain pulling down from the top of the window, not only for 
the reasons stated, but also that they will not darken the room generally. It will 
not take the workmen long to appreciate their value to them. 

Of vital importance to the electrotyper is the provision of adequate and 
ample facilities for the proving of all work. There is no Temedy that will take the 
kick out of a printer as quickly and completely as a good proof, and if your work 
is all right you want evidence that will establish the fact beyond the possibility 
of a doubt A spot should be selected as much removed from trimming machines, 
saws or machines which make much dirt or dust You need also a cabinet m 
which you can keep both roller and ink closed up away from the air. Provision 
should be made near to the press for racking the book-plates preparatory to 
proving, the final boxing and delivery A bench may be provided near or at 
this point for the assembly, checking and delivery of the job work as well. 

As the last, but not the least, feature of the model equipment should be 
provided the foundry office, where the accounts and other clerical work connected 
with the manufacturing may be done This room should be partitioned off from 
the other rooms and all the noise possible excluded. Ample desk and closet 
room should be provided for keeping the necessary books and files, and the 
smaller miscellaneous supplies used m the shop. The rank and file of the 
workmen should not have free access to this office, being allowed instead com- 
munication through a swinging pane of glass in one of the windows. 

The different photographs will illustrate a plant which has recently been 
laid out on the general lines laid down in the foregoing article, the last three 
pictures showing the different portions of the finishing end of the business, 
together with the writer’s bench for small chemical manipulations. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF SCREENS FOR 
MULTI-COLOUR WORK. 

By Max Levy, Philadelphia. 



|N the early days of the half-tone process it was very common 
to see work printed with the lines in horizontal and per- 
pendicular directions, most frequently with the horizontal 
lines predominating in point of strength. The reason for 
a universal change to a diagonal line, and an equal diagonal 
line in two directions, is probably to be found in a defect 
almost universal in the human eye, but, of course, varying 
from being almost imperceptible to a very serious impair- 
ment of the sight. I refer to the fault of astigmatism. 
Nearly all eyes are more or less astigmatic, and in the 
majority of cases lines approximating the horizontal are 
more clearly perceptible to die observer than those approxi- 
mating the perpendicular, but certainly the very great 
majority of cases are those in which either horizontal or 
perpendicular lines (or directions approximating these) are 
more clearly visible than lines in other directions. In my 
own case, the departure from horizontal and vertical lines 
to diagonal lines was due principally to a recognition of 
this condition, and I believe that the same cause was quite 
general in its operation. Dealing with lines in only two directions the remedy 
was quite simple, and before any considerable requirements arose for printings 
with the lines in more than two directions, the use of the diagonal line had 
become quite settled and fixed, and it followed that upon this practice the 
arrangement for any additional printings was based. 

The next step in the process was the production of plates for printing in two 
colours, or what is frequently called duo type, and it was perfectly natural in 
proceeding with such a piece of work to obtain the greatest variation in the 
direction of the lines for the two colour plates, and as experience had demonstrated 
the general preference for the diagonal directions, these directions were employed 
for the stronger or predominating colour, and the horizontal and vertical directions 
for the subsidiary' colours. When we come to three-colour work the situation 
becomes more complex, and several years elapsed before any definite arrangement 
came to be generally accepted. In much of the earlier work the separate blocks 
for each colour were made with the lines in both directions of equal prominence, 
and on this basis it was possible to use the blue printing block, which gives 
most of the detail and character to the print, with the lines running in either 
tlie diagonal or the horizontal and perpendicular directions, and many of the 
earlier workers along these lines preferred to use this block in the latter 
manner. I presume, how ever, that the same condition which governed, or which 
appears to have governed, the direction of tlie lines in the plain half-tone came 
into play, and in the latter stages of the work, on the basis I have mentioned 
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above, most o£ the screens were ordered in such a way as would produce the blue 
printing block with diagonal lines. This practice was changed by the general 
adoption of the method in current use to-day of making one hue in each block 
strongly predominating, and even in this case the common practice to-day is to 
use the blue printing block with these lines (one more prominent than the other) 
in a direction of forty-five degrees to the base of the plate — and this is probablv 
on the whole, the most satisfactory combination. Latterly, it has appeared 
desirable to add a fourth colour, a black or deep grey, and I have frequently 
been asked my opinion as to the best screen arrangement in such a case If the 
four plates are arranged with their lines divided symmetrically around a centre, 
it will form sixteen angles of twenty- two and a half degrees each, and with strong 
colours this acute angle of crossing forms a rather bold figure, with great danger 
of rnoiree with the least variation. It is better, therefore, to still further reduce 
the angle between the red and yellow, even to fifteen degrees, so as to retain the 
thirty -degree angle between the two stronger colours, the blue and the black 
or other strong colour employed to give body and character to the pnnt To 
fully apply this arrangement to the best advantage — blue, red and body priut 
(block, if you please) at thirty- degree angles, and the yellow at fifteen degrees 
to the red and blue. 

Below I give a diagram of this arrangement worked out tti accordance with 
the experience outlined m my early remarks — 



This diagram is based on a predominating line in each block, and it will be seen 
tnat tills gives the base of the picture, or horizontal direction for the prominent 
ime in the red block. I have indicated the colours by lines of different thickness, 
d d mmatin8 11116 “ eadl block by a soJid Une > and 1116 subsidiary line by 


The most satisfactory way to obtain these effects is to have a circular screen 
properly mounted so that the different angles may be readily secured with 
f W add in this connection that more satisfactory work will 
J ^ b ? eS m ^ screen itseIf are of different thickness, than if 
plaCed u , poa the use of elongated stops to obtain preponderance 
m one of the lines in each plate. 




“SUCCESS!” 

By S. E. Waller. 
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SPRINGTIME IN SOUTH AFRICA. 




“ With a single arch from pidge to ridge 
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REVIEW AND FOREVIEW. 

By Carl Hentschel. 



Prism in Again 


?HE Editor has asked me for a few notes. 
I have no time to labour any specific 
subject. I think, therefore, I will take a 
theme big enough to give me comfortable 
room in which to turn round. 

" The Past and Future,” with incidental 
Present — we must never quite forget the 
present ! — may sen e my turn. ' 

I have been a companion of " the bath ” 
almost from infancy. As to that, any who are 
kind enough to feel any interest in me can learn 
all they want to know from the brief narrative 
pubhshed 7 on 23rd September last by T. P. 
O’Connor, in his journal, " M.A.P.” as one of his 
series headed “ In the Days of My Youth : 
Chapters of Auto-biography.” 

My father was an American citizen. He was 
the inventor of a good many things, including 
the Gladstone bag, and the paper collar, and he 
lock by phoiogM|.ii b> developed some notions for preserving meat ; 

LXSH.L& Lawman Martin j. tom.** notions, too, for making ivory from the caserne 

of milk, for photographing and engraving on wood 
and on glass by various processes, and for making auto-type plates — again by 
various methods. Indeed, I Claim that he was practically the pioneer of process 
engraving. 

Our past had its drollery' and its pathos, for though my father and myself 
preferred. to dwell upou the humour of it all, it was really rather pitiful that a 
man who had studied photography under Daguerre, and chemistry under Baron 
Liebig and Professor Hoffman', should be moiling and toiling as lie was, often 
with only his young son to help him, in a small top back room in Holywell Street, 
with the patient housewife’s kitchen utensils used for the etching baths, and 
the zinc plates perforce used over and over again. If I should ever be a “ ruler 
of the King's Navee ” it will certainly be because I polished up the ” — plates — 
so carefullee.” I remember that one night, at a time when my mother and 
sisters were living at Ramsgate, the fumes of the chemicals in our room in Holywell 
Street made me delirious. Somehow I was taken on to the roof to get what 
fresh air there might be and to recover myself. It was not all like this. My 
father did fairly well at times ; but about thirty- years ago his inventions had 
for a time proved to be the mother of necessity. 

Our struggle during the first throes of invention may be judged when I 
state that for a w hole year I w orked upon a plate of one particular picture, meeting 
lailure after failure, though we won through all right at the finish. All this sort 
of thing resulted m my getting a practical acquaintance with pretty well all the 
technique of plate making ; and of that I feel the benefit every week that passes. 
I never call on any of my helpers to do anything which I have not some ground 
as one “ who has been there ” to believe is but a reasonable claim, or shall I say. 
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challenge, to put to the man At the same time, anything which at ; 
would slip into raj self, I feel that I may fairly call on them also to “ t 
Fleet Street expects that every man, every day, will do his duty 

We have one constant comfort. Monstrous as are the exactions of ci 
ou any day. we always know that they are nothing in comparison wi 
they will be to-morrow 

After five or six years’ w ork in photo-engravmg management I st£ 
my own in. ’87 with half a dozen workers, of whom most are with me 
It was an uphill game, although I eould sometimes get 2s 6d per inch i 
tone blocks and is. od. for “ hue." The screen distance regulators, as v 
them now, had not come then into general use Three-colour was quite " c; 
even to general engravers, although I believe F E I\ es made his first 
three-colour in ’81 in Philadelphia — "where they love the brethren an. 
the lawyers ” 

From 182-3, Fleet Street, we moved on to No 184 The next nil 
development was the opening at Knight's Hill Then came an addition 
and Chicken Court and the opening of the foundry at Goldsmith’s Cour 
me own up that keeping an " always open ” foundry is apt to be a heavy e 
But at times one gets duplicating orders of great quantity and urgency ai 
by a policy of being always on the spot, and with strong equipment can t 
coped with. To do them justice electrotypmg customers are willing t 
pensate for heavy burdens of work by light burdens of specie, in satisf 
They have got to know that the copper is simply melted and spread on 
spatula before receiving its impression, and they don’t see why so much 
be charged. 

The next and a most important acquisition was the one-and-a-half 
extent Wolfington Road works of the Meisenbach Company, at West No 
Perhaps I myself have hardly done justice to this notable branch. Cr 
up as we were at Fleet Street, it was a refreshing change indeed to be w 
on premises where good mechanical time-and-labour-savmg notions could 
jeceive a fail trial, and I frankly claim that the way we have installed oui 
at West Norwood, arranged our fittings, and generally reduced all non-prod 
exertions wherever we saw a chance, has had an immense deal to do rvr 
success achieved. 

The next development was the erection of more works and studios at Ki 
Hill. These came in between building dev elopments at Wolfington Roai 

In day to day working, the rush work is done at Fleet Street. We b 
second day’s w ork every day at Fleet Street at about seven pm. A lot of s 
contract jobs are carried through in some of our places adjacent to Fleet £ 
ami the finer monochrome half-tone, much of it of large size, is done at Wolli 
Road ; while the Hentschel-Colourtype work at Knight’s Hill tells its own ; 

Jt is in the development of colour work more particularly that we e 
to make w hat is now Foreview far eclipse w hat is now Renew . We have deve 
our own colour sensitive emulsions and in various particulars Mr A. T. C 
a co-director and a tower of technical strength, works upon quite special 
We have been obliged to supply prints of many of our best colour blocks, si 
because our customers declared that thej- could not get them properly pri 
llut it is only the very finest plate printing that we ever agree to underl 
and we don't really come into general printing competition at all, because w 
at considerable expense in performing this fine art printing service and our ch 
have to be correspondingly somewhat above ordinary' rates. 

My expectation is that newspapers will increasingly use half-tone bl 
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Ami I claim that we do service to other engravers as well as to ourselves in that 
we are continually pressing upon the newspaper managers notice how he can 
help forward his journal’s prosperity in this way, provided he will obtain strong 
plucky negatives, with shadows fairly massed, and in reasonably strong contrast 
aud will let one use just the screen that will suit his paper. In a general way we 
advise that i|d. at least should be paid, less discount for a quantity. I had better 
explain that this price refers to paper, or I shall be told that Hentschel’s ijd. 
per inch for half-tone blocks is playing it rather low down ! I have at times been 
accused of being what is called an " honorary block maker ” ; and perhaps 
engravers will some day be as candid as the printers have learned to be, and 
will own that they have often been sinners against themselves in the devil-drive 
of business. But will my good friends and brothers of the craft let me 
simply say for Carl Hentschd Ltd., that our worst crimes are those we have 
not committed. ' 

Not being altogether too old at forty and being confronted with the certainty 
that the sixpenny illustrated weeklies must— simply must — sooner rather than later, 
publish regular weekly coloured supplements, we are steadily preparing for the 
new demand. I do believe that engravers can always do a great deal to create 
demand for their work. If I have any message at all to the craft, it is simply 
to suggest to them that we should all of us keep in view the indefinite character 
of the requirement for our services. That is the terror and the comfort. 
Personally, I have not the slightest doubt that the amplest days arc the days 
in front. Vendors of goods must illustrate, ami must illustrate w ell. And perhaps 
some day the fact will be realized that even the poor engraver, though so willing 
at all times to rush out his plates, can never do this rushing without something 
being less perfect than otherwise it might be. 

A few' years ago it occurred to me that we ought to supply photo-litho half- 
tone transfers, and we do this in our Meisenbach department, having equipped 
ourselves for taking transfers up to yz in. by 52 in. We use printing frames 
with pneumatic cushions. The saving of time in showing proofs to the customer 
in this photo-litho half-tone connection is a very important consideration 
to him. lie HentscVid-Colourty]K, I may say that as fax as possible, we 
standardize in all our colour work ; so that our managers frequently have 
the great satisfaction of passing proofs almost at first showing. 

We like the indirect lighting by inverted arcs ; we manage to secure practical 
daylight effects continuously, and the same colour appearances by day and 
night. We arrange cameras in rows where we can — ten or more in one row in 
one room at Wolfmgtou Road. 30 by 30 is a favourite size with us. We give 
every - artist his own mo tor- worked aerograph. We like large copying boards. 
We often observe a qo feet distance in producing negatives from original objects. 
Our proofing is done on a battery of over 20 platens, nearly all Colt’s Armouries, 
with some Victorias; and for proofing larger work we have also two Miehle 
tw o-revolution presses. I may say we have worried the makers to make some 
“ two-revolution ” improvements. Of course we do some post-card business— 
but strictly entre nous, neither the very large nor the very small half-tone aci 
is particularly profitable. 

May I end with sinccrest Christmas ami Xtw Year's greetings to all 
workers in any branch of the grapltic arts. 
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PRINTERS ! HERE’S TO YOU ! 

By H. Whetton. 

[Editor, Britnh PrwUr ' ) 


OMEHOW one hears with almost wearisome m< 
of the great, the unprecedented strides made 
or that community, trade and art, but it is sur 
curious as to become matter for uneasiness, 
that printing, which is undoubtedly the vent ah 
preservative of all arts,” is usually overlooked 
connection _ . 

Now let us remember that we are ‘ citizen 
mean city." We are members of a craft which d 
of its votaries their highest and best, the 
brain, the highest of education and acme of han 
Whilst pnnting is nothing if not practical, it is i 
to-day that theory literally goes hand in han 
practice, and we have the mathematician wi 
mechanician, the colour scientist with the photog. 

/me Etching by £»'£> i>r the artist with the designer— all these servic 
awke4 & co illiard t ] rawn U p 0n their best to furnish that very w 

ful consummation — modem pnnting. 

We — as we square our shoulders — we of the elect — know how prin 
ever the handmaid of all arts, crafts and industries, and we claim boldly t 
the craft of Gutenberg is very largely due the very growth of civilization — vv 
it be towards peaceful ends or to that other variety which spells W. A. R. 

Up to a recent date changes and improvements in the means of p) 
came about slowly and even imperceptibly, so much so that such were 
only by the few. But of late years inventors the world over seem to hav 
centrated their attention on our craft, and the result is a perfection in fast 
presses, accurate flat-bed colour machines, aluminium rotary machines, 
types, Monotypes, three-colour pictorial reproduction, surfaced \ 
standardized type, coloured mks of the best, and, in fact, all mann 
" supplies." These tend to explain the present position attained by the ai 
its indissoluble ties with national and individual life, with business 
recreation, with education and research. 

At the same time we must be up and doing in order to keep pace wit 
century's progress. This is to be a survival of the fittest only. No one i 
talented, too able, too skilled, too good for this or the coming stages of the pri 
business. And if exacting and onerous in its demands upon members o 
industry, so in proportion will be the reward. 

Knowing this, above all things remember that no finality is atta 
Inventions and developments follow so closely on the heels of each other no wat 
that he would be a very daring individual who claimed finality for any chi 
his brain or product of his fingers designed to be a factor in the daily woj 
some industry. We do not always realize this — as often as not we have no d 
to perceive it but changes come and improvements follow as surely as n 
follows day.. 




MDLLE. LAPARCERIE. 



Fig. 2, photograph with a pinhole of 
V* iu., equal size to the image of 
Fig. x, and Fig. 3 photograph with 
pinhole 4 \ in. of the print Fig. 4 . 
Fig. 5 is from the same picture also 
taken with a pinhole. 

I may remark that I have taken 
intentionally an engraving of the 
head of a man. as the lines are more 
accentuated than in the ordinary 
engraving in which the lines ha\e 
more the fineness of those of the 
head of the woman. 

I ha\ e not retouched the nega- 
tives, so that it may be seen that it 
is sufficient to accentuate on the 
photographs with the pinhole the 
contours of the eyes, mouth, etc. 

It is also to be remarked that 
the image of the pinhole is misty. 
I do not pretend to have indicated 
the most important applications of 
this idea, which I announced in 
1889, of employing a little pinhole 
for the reproduction of engravings 
with the disappearance of the lines. 



VAN WINKLE DAM. 



The summits of tho hills had cracked, 

And made n road for the cataract.”— LongftUow. 
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A GLIMPSE OF AMERICAN AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE SIXTIES. 

By Chas. Heathcote, Paterson, N.J. 


look at the photographs given oil the pages preceding 
this article and to consider the fact that they were 
taken more than forty years ago, and by an amateur, 
one is provided with plenty of food for reflection. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that the effects 
here produced are quite worthy of recognition amongst 
the best company of the present time, and though 
the facilities now at command may show many im- 
provements over what existed at that period, yet the 
fact remains that as an artistic and meritorious piece 
of photography, the pictures will compare w ell w ith 
the best results of to-day. 

Amateur photography in the United States 
forty years ago, was very different fTom what it is 
now, or even from what it was in Great Britain at 
that time. Outside a few professionals — and less 
amateurs — the art was regarded as a most mysterious 
and wonderful invention, and anyone taking it up as 
a hobby, would find many obstacles strewing the 
path to success. The few professionals who followed the calling guarded the 
secrets of the business with a zeal worthy of a better cause, and the poor 
amateur had to rely mostly on his ingenuity in becoming anything like proficient 
iu the knowledge of Ins fascinating subject. The dearth of information was 
just as conspicuous then, as the copious fund of it is now, and when we think 
of the books, magazines, colleges and many other mediums of education all at 
the disposal of the amateur now-a-days, the comparison of conditions in this 
respect alone is truly remarkable. 

At the time of which we write, photographs were taken by the wet plate 
system, this being the extent of the matured developments up to that period 
What inconveniences such a primitive method presented, particularly to anyone 
enthusiastic enough to cultivate a desire for taking landscape scenery' • Think 
of it ; when out upon these excursions, our ambitious amateur had to take all 
his goods and chattels along with him, and when it is rememl>ered that a dark- 
room as well as all other necessaries was required to be on the spot to meet 
the exigencies of the case, it must be admitted that it was no trilling matter 
to take a picture a mile or two away from home. Not only this, but it must 
home in mind that by this old-time process, a plentiful supply of water had to 
he on hand, and in taking out-door views, some beautiful and tempting sjx>t — 
say at the top of a high hill — would not offer the advantages of a running stream 
or other supply. To overcome this difficulty, the water must either he carried 
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up t he Rill in pails to the seat of operation, or immediately the photograph was 
taken, the plate would have to be carried down to the water, and that rather 
precipitously, in order that it might arrive in the bath before it had time to dry 
As can readily be imagined, the former plan meant lots of hard work and in 
the latter, no matter how fleet of foot our ardent friend happened to be, the 
mn from the camera down the hill to the water would invariably make him so 
tired and breathless that upon his arrival he did not much care whether he 
developed the plate or not. 

The transportation of this equipment from point to point, m all its 
magnitude, was not the least serious of inconveniences that had to be contended 
with Camera, chemicals, pails, baths, portable dark-room, and other incidental 
appurtenances had all to be provided for and taken along. What a difference 
in the outfit of to-day 3 A neat little box, almost small enough to be 
accommodated in the coat pocket, is now all that is necessary in the way of 
baggage, when out for a similar purpose. Perhaps a w ord regarding the portable 
dark-room may be of some little interest to the reader Let us take, for example, 
the one in which the two photographs referred to, were conducted through their 
various stages; by the photographs we mean of course the negatives This 
dark-room in question was an improvised tent arrangement, made of rubber 
cloth, suspended by wooden stays, which, when folded up and enclosing all 
its appurtenances for developing, etc., looked uncommonly like a dress suit 
case. When opened out for service, it afforded all the facilities available for 
sensitizing, developing and fixing the plates as they were required. Two sleeves, 
through which were passed the arms of the photographer, tied at the wrists, 
permitted free movement of the hands for all necessary purposes, while at the 
same time remaining perfectly light-proof. A ruby glass window at the top 
provided means through which operations could be directed, and the whole 
must be considered a cleverly devised contrivance for serving as substitute for 
such an important factor of the process. 

To see photographs taken in the States in those days, was something very 
novel, and consequently a crowd of curious urchins — and older folks as well— 
very much to the discomfiture of our enthusiastic friend, invariably accompanied 
him as he took Ins walks abroad in quest of nature’s tit-bits. It was no unusual 
occurrence for Mr. Vernon Royle, of Paterson, X.J., the gentleman who took 
the pictures which we have before referred to, to be compelled to have police 
protection against unruly followers, when out upon these expeditions. Truly, 
it must have been a remarkable sight to see that worthy, then quite a youth, 
wheeling a barrow containing all his paraphernalia, with a big burly policeman 
trudging along by his side, acting in the capacity of body-guard. This following 
in itself was not very agreeable, but infinitely worse were the annoyances he 
was subject to, when engaged in the actual performance of picture taking, and 
its preliminaries Possessed of a mad desire to be included in the photograph 
somewhere, the crowd would resort to all manner of tricks to achieve their 
purpose, and it was only by the stem measures of the officer of the law, and 
the greatest strategy on the part of the photographer, that their strenuous efforts 
m tins direction were frustrated. Amusing though all this may seem novv-a-d»>s, 
vet it is nevertheless a faithful representation of a few of the conditions under 
which our subject pictures were taken, and to the credit of our friend be it said 
that even the great difficulties under which he had to labour, did not in the 
least dampen the ardour of his zeal, as later events clearly prov ed. 

r.roni these few cursory remarks it will be readily appreciated that the 
pursuit of amateur photography during this period, was not conducted on 
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flowery beds of ease. In reviewing the situation under its present circumstances, 
one may perhaps be pardoned for wondering how many of the vast multitude 
engaged in the craft to-day, would stand loyal to their hobby in the face of such 
difficulties and annoyances even such as those we have cited. When w e see the 
remarkable results that have been attained, however, in spite of such remarkable 
odds, we are bound to confess that after all the game was worth the candle, and 
notwithstanding the rapid strides which have most unquestionably been made 
in the art in recent years, the meritorious productions of forty years ago must 
rise before us as striking monuments of great accomplishments. 
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WHY PROCESS WORK STANDS 
STILL HERE. 

By Wm. Hughes, 

Editor " Enguiur and Chicago 

O NE reason why process work has made no marked advance m the 
United States during tire past ten years is that this great country 
has been in the grasp of a raging dollar fever during all that time, 
or louger. The mama to get rich quickly seized the photo-engrav ers 
in 1S96 One of its main causes is traced hack a third of a 
century ago. when two Englishmen, named Clarke and Andrews ^ joined a 
young man named John D Rockfeller in the oil business these men 
worked hard, laid a sound and sure foundation for great success, organized the 
famous Standard Oil Company, and after fighting with hordes of rapacious 
politicians, avaricious railroad companies, and some base competitors, their 
company developed into the biggest “monopoly” on earth About eleven 
years ago they began to pay enormous dividends, aggregating from forty to 
fifty millions of dollars a year. That produced a madness for mitlious. Big 
“ trusts ” followed, and a crazy race for wealth broke out. The Standard “crow d” 
attained their success by legitimate menus, hard work and years oi waiting. 
Carnegie and others had succeeded in a similar way. But the mad hunters for 
riches went in for high finance and ruin-your-ncighbours short cuts to get to 
wlflere the others bad reached by long years of patient labours. And to cover 
their dishonest tricks they set forth that the Standard Oil Company had succeeded 
by such unjust methods as the get-rich-quick fellows were adopting. The photo- 
engravers were carried away by the manufactured " history ” of Standard Oil, 
and started to imitate the methods attributed to the oil-meil, and in ignorance 
of the true methods which had so succeeded. 

lu the fall of 1896 the engravers organized, and some oi them conspired 
to monopolize the business, drive away the majority to ruin or other businesses, 
and carry all before them. Millions appeared right within their reach. The 
"small fellows" quaked with apprehension. But the most alarmed were the 
workmen, who came together and organized a strong union forthwith, and laid 
plans to prevent the monopolizing of the business by a few of the big fellow s. 
The union soon become mastereof the situation, and the workmen still hold the 
reins. Prior to that monopolizing craze, experiments were carried on in rooms 
adjoining many engraving plants. Discoveries were rnacle, improvements were 
adopted, and there was a general alertness for the latest and the best. But when 
the “ fever ” came, then all experiments were abandoned. The chief concern 
of what are known as the " association ’’ employers has been, and now is, how 
to have a little more to say as to the rules of conducting their own businesses, 
and to curtail the power of the union. The men, on the other hand, keep on 
strengthening their union, and they are so intent on watching the movements 
of some of their employers that they have no time to think of experiments or 
improved methods. See ? 





A HIGH-LIGHT PROCESS. 

By Burman Norton. 



[Y reproducing wash drawings and penal sketches, 
I devoid of screen tint, in the highest light, viz., 
absolutely white paper in the print (which 
means the screen negatives must be opaque in 
the highest light), you get a print the high- 
lights of which are represented as bare metal, 
and the next tone to the whites will then have 
its true relative strength with a softness of 
gradation right down to the shadows. 

Assuming that the negative is technically 
perfect, the resulting print on copper is a fac-simile 
of the original, and in the etching of this plate it 
is of the utmost importance that all the colour of 
the plate be kept. This can be aided by silvering 
with nitrate of mercury, then rolling up, burning 
out the silver, and giving a 4 or 5 minutes’ bite ; 
silvering again and running the ink to take up the 
shoulder of the first etch, treating in the same 
manner the other bites, until satisfied you have 
printing depth. If these conditions are complied 
with in the etching, on proofing you will ha\e all 
the sparkle of the original drawing. The majority 
of wash drawings depend upon purity of the whites 
for their pleasing effect, and in the case of pencil 
sketches the charms of the delicate grey lines need 
absolutely white paper to enhance their values, and 
no other method can reproduce this class of work 
satisfactorily but a high-light process. 

In the usual procedure of making an ordinary screen negative and painting 
out all the pencil lines after the necessary amount of etching, and then biting 
away the surrounding tint, no matter how carefully executed, it is impossible to 
get a true fac-simile of the original, as the freedom of the artist’s lines is 
interfered with. 

Therefore, a perfect high-light screen negative will give a fac-simile etched 
block without the intervention of the fine etcher. There will be, of course, 
^ceptions ; some’ subjects may need burnishing, but it is practically automatic 
etching, as in the line process, running the ink after each bite, taking up the 
shoulder and at the same time the ink fills in the work, according to the relative 
tones. With this article is printed a small reproduction of a difficult pencil 
sketch, owing to the delicate treatment of the artist. In making the continuous 
tone negative from this original collodion emulsion A was used, cutting and 
•ntensif ying with lead, and from this negativ e a screen positiv e was made in the 
usual way, on a wet plate, with a 200 ruling. By using this ruling it is more difficult 
t0 get a dean reversal than if a coarser ruling had been utilized, which demon- 
strates the practicability of the process advocated. I am aware there are more 
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direct methods of making high-light screen negatives by manipulation of the 
stops, but in this case the entire elimination of the dot in the lights is not 
possible. By the indirect way you obtain this necessary’ quality with certainty’ 
and correctness of gradation, with the advantage of having a screen positive 
holding the exact amount of colour, which is on the copper at the start enabling 
the etcher to judge precisely the ultimate result, providing all colour is kept in 
the etching. So much for the preface. As it is impossible for me to giv e a clear 
idea of the procedure without repeating my’self, I now give a summary of the 
technical details. 


You take the wash drawing, or pencil sketch, pm on the board and make 
continuous tone negative, either collodion emulsion or wet plate 
(decidedly the former for pencil sketches), develop negativ e fairly’ dense , if pencil 
sketch cut and intensify with lead Dry negative off and place in transparency 
holder as usual, film away from lens, and make the screen positive, using stops 
y i? U j are m °i? * ain 4 iar > but endeavour to close up as much as possible the 
shadows. Treat this positive in exactly the same way as you would half-tone 
negatives, viz , intensifying with copper and silver, cutting with cyanide and iodine 
™ aU the P° mts f e , m the highest lights, when your shadows will slightly 
open to small round dots, if the exposure has been made correctlv You hav e 
now a screen positive, which on comparison with the original will be found 
technically perfect as to gradation, etc 

m» t ,?.T“?t aPPI ° Ved °r ,he screen P° sitlve . it has uotv to be printed on the 
E, ° r th ' coa , r . ser tidings say IM. the positive can be handed to the printer, 
M ' a • After exposure the same is inked 
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the tftns. Press the wet plate against the positive and take out to t hetamera 
exposing on white paper with //45 stop to give a straight point of light This 
will give you a perfect screen negative, which will stand cutting and intensi- 
tyjng in the usual way, yielding an ideal print in enamel. Treatment in the 
etching has been defined in the former part of the article, making needless any 
further explanation of that process. But a few comments on the application of 
tms high-light method to colour work may not be out of place, as it has some 
advantages not to be overlooked, viz., for commercial designs with a full 
complement of lettering, which has to be reproduced slick and sharp on white 
paper, and the work more or less unsupported with vignettes, etc. This process 
would reproduce this class of original more truthfully and iu less time, as the 
^ u e * c hed could be silvered and proved in colour, and when approved 

rolled up and deep etched in the ordinary way. Better than outlining with 
graver and routing ; that is where the time goes on reproductions of this sort. 
And 11 the high-light negatives were made correctly the balance of colour should 
be perfect. 

_ Anyhow, it gets process out of a rut to try these modifications, and makes 
proc U1 * )rOV emen t * n originals which lend themselves to a high-light 
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THREE-COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF THE ECLIPSE. 



W E illustrate herewith the 
equatorial telescope used 
by Professor Dr Men- 
ganni, of the University 
of Rome, at Torreblanca 
(Spam), for taking trichromatic photo- 
graphs of the corona during the eclipse 
of the 30th August, 1905. 

The equatorial has 4 objectives of 
2 metres focus and 81 millimetres 
diameter, specially constructed by Hr 
Mailhat, of Paris, worked at a distance 
by a pneumatic sjstem Behind the 
objectives were placed the Klein's 
colour filters red, green and violet, 
made with special accuracy by Messrs. 
Penrose & Co. The plate, 24X24 cm., 
received the three images of the corona 
passed through the filters, and one 
image with white light for comparison. 


The plates employed 
were the Perchromo 
plates of Otto Perutz, in 
Munich, and the expo- 
sures averaged : — White 
Aj second, violet 3 seconds, 
green 9 seconds, and red 
15 seconds. The results 
obtained are highly satis- 
factory. We give a 
reproduction of one of 
the negatives, but this 
being greatly reduced 
hardly conveys the detail 
and effect. The transla- 
tion of this negative into 
colours wall be awaited 
with great scientific 
interest. It will be made 
by the well-known house 
of Danesi, Rome. 
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brushesain relation to the plate and the degree of their pressure upon it Apa 
from this preliminary adjustment, the process is entirely automatic. 

The plate to be powdered is laid on the receiving table, face up, again 
the projecting prongs of a carrier bar ; the machine is then started , a sm; 
handle is next pressed down to bring the cylindrical feed-brush into operatioi 
the plate is now carried forward by the carrier-bar under the feed-brush, then 
onward under a gang of elliptically moving flat brushes which pack the powd 
on the plate and dear away the surplus, still forward through a gas furnace whi 
melts the powder in place, and finally on to a cooling table, where the hot pla 
is swept on both sides by an air blast which quickly cools it in readiness for 
repetition of the proceeding m another direction through the machine 

Putting the plate in its proper position on the receiving table, adjust! 
the gang brushes if necessary, starting the machine to go and bringing the fee 
brush into operation is all the etcher has to do. When the plate passes t 
feed-brush the latter is automatically lifted out of operation , when it reach 
the furnace, the gas is automatically turned on and lighted , when it arm 
at the cooling table the air blast is automatically started , when it emerges frc 
the furnace the gas is automatically cut off, and when the plate is cooled to 
proper temperature the air blast ceases and the machine automatically stoj 
By this time, 75 seconds from the starting, the carrier-bar is back m its place 
the front of the machine and the plate is ready for the next operation. 

The furnace of the machine can be used by itself, independently of the re 
of the mechanism, by turning on the gas through a lever-handle cock on a by -pa: 
The cover of the furnace is hinged, so it can be raised to take in a plate to be warm 
or dried. The furnace is handy to dry plates after each etch, and is serviceal 
for all the purposes of an etching-room gas stove generally. It can also be us 
to dry reversed negatives, in “ lay-outs ” on plate glass, the heating of the gk 
from above and below at the same time precluding the danger of cracking 
while drying the negatives very quickly. 
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CONCERNING THE 
MERCURY VAPOUR LAMP. 



By A. C. AUSTIN, New York. 


WHILST I am for I am also against the Mercury 
Vapour Lamp. It's excellent and it’s not 
worth a cent. 1 could not do without it, and 
I would not have it in the shop at any price. 
It is the cheapest form of electric lighting on 
the market, and it’s expensive in a busy shop. 
All of which seems sufficiently contradictory 
to warrant explanation and so I shall tell you 
briefly my reasons for not liking the lamp and 
also why I appreciate it ; why I am contra- 
dictory'. 

Every photo-engraver knows what the 
. Mercury' Vapour Lamp really is ; a glass 
I vacuum tube with a wire sealed in each end 
and with quicksilver for its electrodes; that 
the current vapourizes the quicksilver which 
becomes incandescent within the tube, giving 
out a brilh'ant light. It radiates very little 
heat, does not materially affect the eyes and is almost entirely noiseless. It 
consumes very little current as compared with other forms of lighting and it 
wears well. 

As regards its application to the needs of the photo-engraver, the manu- 
facturers say : — 

“ For photographing wash drawings it is the only’ artificial light giving as 
good results as daylight" {}) 

“ With two of the photo-engraving lamps consuming about 7 amperes, 
exposures can be made in six minutes, where two lamps taking 25 amperes take 
eight minutes. The efficiency of the vapour lamp is therefore over 4 5 times 
as great as the focussing arc." ( 3 ?) 

I am going to contradict these statements, at the same time apologising for 
any' seeming discourtesy, which is not intended, and for any conceived inference 
as to the truthfulness of the foregoing. I simply differ in my opinion. 

I do not believe the light has much to do with the first assertion regarding 
wash drawings. A good operator is the factor — vapour lamps, or open arc lamps, 
it's all the same. " The roan behind the gun ” gets the result according to his 
ability and if he isn’t able to do it with the open arc as well as with the vapour 
lamp he’s not the man for me. 

I must also say that my experience convinces me that as photo-engraving 
lamps, the mercury' vapour lamp, in practice, is slower than the arc lamp and 
that, while it may consume less current, the saving is more than offset by the 
necessary waiting during exposure. 
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I /ind, too, occasions where the Mercury Vapour Lamp is a decided 
disadvantage to the operator. The entire absence " of red produces a considerable 
distortion in colour values " which ui photographing some copies causes much 
trouble. And, of course any attempts to use the light for colour work could 
only result in failure. I suppose it might lie possible to balance a set of colour 
filters to the peculiarities of the vapour lamp, hut it is hardly practical 

The absence of the red rays is one of the serious drawbacks to the general 
use of the \apour lamps. The light is uncanny. One's flesh takes on a sickly 
yellow hue, while the lips, the veins in the hands, any little eruption or a “ jolly 
red nose " stand out iti startling relief, a deep bluish purple against the pasty 
flesh It is not pleasant to look at. 

In our own Coney Island there is a jropular attraction where the seekers 
for sensations are sup{>osedly taken to the bottom of the ocean or some such 
place, and at a certain time everything is lighted up with tins stratum light, and 
the expressions of half humorous horror, as one passenger looks at another, 
is changed to credulous consternation when the guide assures tin ladies that 
" it will all wear off in a week or two ’ ” 

For scenic effects or for adv ertising puqxiscs the Mcrcurv Vapour Lamp is 
most certainly a great success, but it has its limitations. 

Xow for all I ha\e said against the lamp I yet use it in my daily work with 
marked success Six tubes m one frame operated by one switch, directly behind 
a large sheet of ground glass, gives me a beautifully even illumination for trans- 
parency work, that is absolutely unequalled. There is no possible arrangement 
of arc lights that anywhere approaches these six vapour lamps either for speed 
or equality of light, to say notliing of the economy of current consumption. 
Furthermore, it is better than daylight, because the actinic quality is constant 
and failures through error in exposure are very rare. It is especially good for 
indirect three-colour work. 

We have long since ceased to notice complexions and even if we did. certainly 
fleeting looks would have no weight in comparison with utility. Wc could 
hardly get along without our battery of lamps. 

It seems to me this is a strong recommendation. You will note, however, 
that it refers to a special use. 

f° ull d also, in the making of half-tone negatives from rough copy, 
like platmum prints, that the vapour lamps are particularly useful. The soft 
brilliant light with its diffusive power, so illuminates the picture Uiat tlie 
roughness is smoothed away and the negative is always more satisfactory than 
Iimit«i a poinr PS USed ‘ ThlS is a P °' nt for the va P° ur lamp, but likewise a 
. sce there are S°? d P°mts as well as bad ones. .Much that has been said 

unsaid Tf'y P ° Ur I? T P - IS ,? Qt " h ° Uy the truth and much truth has been left 
to Wt and it ° U 11 : ^1 ** >' ou know what jou want, vou know what 

to ge t ami want Mercury Vapour Lamp by all means get it. 

tliem about four years in the maimer described above. 


of the iam-ry f T 3 Io r an opinion as to the merits 
them for grneral “ t0 Um " lnstalIati °” 1 cannot fully recommend 

They are good and they are not so good. 
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SOME RESULTS OF ORGANIZATION. * 

By LOUIS FLADER, 

President of the International Photo Engravers' Union of North America. 



UERICAN photo-engravers have long been at a loss to 
understand the entire absence of unions composed 
of the European workmen in this craft. Realizing 
as we do, the many benefits derived from organi- 
zation, only serves to deepen the mystery, and many 
are of the opinion, after talking to European work- 
men who arrive on our shores, that organization 
would prove as beneficial to the workers in Europe 
as it has been in America. 

Not being familiar from personal observation 
with the conditions surrounding the workmen in 
Europe, the writer must confine himself to touching 
upon the situation from an American view-point. 
It is here intended to correctly describe conditions 
existing in America before the workmen formed 
the International Photo-Engravers’ Union, as well 
as after. European w orkmen may recognise familiar 
Design by conditions and perhaps they may also see a remedy, 
w Giluard. if indeed one is desired. 


Less than ten years ago, the American photo-engraver was in the posiiton 
of the man with au elephant on his hands. He was proficient in a skilled calling, 
known to but a few, his products were in demand, and according to the laws of 
supply and demand, his wages should have been proportionate to his ability, 
and the demand for his labour. In other words, he should receive large wages. 
Quite the opposite was the case. 

A few men, principally photographers and etchers, received good wages and 
had what might be called an easy tune of it. They generally performed their 
work behind locked doors, and their employers, in all cases mpi entirely unfamiliar 
with the details of the business, were unable to judge their work, either as to 
quantity, or quality. The majority of the workmen, particularly the young 
men > who were learning the trade and generally doing the bulk of the work were 
receiving wages so low as to compare unfavourably with wages paid for unskilled 
labour in factories. . . 

The following is a fair example of shop conditions of that period. Out ol 
a total of thirty people employed in the department, five were and could be 
considered journeymen, receiving wages thought to be fabulous at the time, 
now equalling fair wages for similar work. Twenty-five were young men and 
boys in the various stages of apprenticeship, in some cases doing journeyman s 
work, for which they received a mere pittance. 

Averaging, as they did, about five apprentices to oue journeyman, thus 
"ere the skilled men not only under-paid, but were acting in the dual capacities 
°f workmen and instructors, teaching the trade and imparting their knowledge 
to men who perforce, must shortly become their strongest competitors. It 
cannot be denied, that at that time, there were some men receiving high wages, 
JUt these were the exception, not the rule. 

The discrepancy between the wages of the journeyman and the apprentices 
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was so great, that it in itself created a ruinous and unfair competition in the 
ranks of the workers, 'flic young men, ambitious to learn and anxious to earn 
living wages, were constantly cutting the wages of the journeyman, and the 
condition here described was one to bring the smile of joy upon the face of an 
unfair employer. This condition would have lieen an ideal one from an employer’s 
standpoint, were it not for the fact that human nature asserted itself here as well 
as everywhere. 

In reality, the employer was the greatest loser, for the journeyman acting 
along the lines of self-preservation, naturally laid many a scheme to keep the 
younger man from learning, and in many wa>s aimed to protect himself against 
the system m vogue The results can be easily imagined. 

The working hours were from 54 to 72 hours per week Overtime was not 
generally paid for and men were forced to lose time and consequent h wages 
when business was low’ In fact in many cases they were forced to lose an hour 
or more each day during a period when work did not reach them in sufficient 
quantities to keep them extremely busy 

As the workmen were unorganized and consequently unacquainted with 
each other, and above ail distrustful of ever) body, no remedy was at hand. A 
complaint to the employer generally brought forth the remark to seek work 
elsewhere For the reasons just cited, that was a difficult undertaking and one 
generally attended by loss of wages. 

About this period, many workmen realizing their condition and its effects, 
began to talk of organization. This soon had its effect upon the majority and 
one city after another was organized into a union composed solely of photo- 
engravers, all of which formed the parent body, known as the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 


This union comprises fully 05 per cent, of the workmen in the United States 
and Canada and is composed of 42 local unions, in as many different cities. 

The results gained for the workmen through the medium of the uuiou can 
be summed up as follows : — 

ist. The Union has established the 48 hour w cek, w ith Saturday half-holiday 
all the year, in nearly everyone of the 42 cities. In no case do our members 
work over 51 hours, and but very few work that. 

11 v 20d V ^ n ’ on ^ as est ablished a minimum wage scale for its members in 
aU branches, about equal to the highest wages paid in an unorganized community, 
inis is a minimum wage scale, below which no member will work, but does 
not deprive a man from receiving higher wages, according to his ability. Higher 
wages are received by the majority of our members. 

. .k 3rd ' . Th , e y°‘°“ has established a uniform rate for overtime work. It is 
a *r* a ,, e 0 . tmie-and-one-haLf for all work done in excess of the regular hours 
and double time for Sundays and holidays. 

*?» established a ratio of apprentices, large enough in 

cZihtfo “* e , demaIld fo[ labour ' 1°"' enough to keep doom unfair 

ompetitiou in our ranks and consequent reduction of wages. 

concern' •”X” P rotects its members against unfair treatment; “the 
Smma™ coni V S ^ of it assists its needy members, it enforces 

least attenrlfr .°if “ the " ortsh °P. destroys petty bossrsm and lost, but not 
benefit of pr °P“ mtetment of its deceased members and pays a death 

was in coot a IZS ’ t0 tllcir belrs . m every instance where the member 
was m good standing at the time of death. 

brothem ° Ut astoni *”™t the failure of our European 
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VARIOUS METHODS OF 
DUPLICATE PLATE MAKING. 

By John S. Sunderland. 

I T often appears strange that so little trouble is taken in investigating the 
merits and demerits of the different methods of duplicate plate making, 
together with their suitability for the purposes intended The knowledge 
that should be most useful to publishers ami newspaper proprietors ts 
the qualifications of the various duplicating processes. It often hapfiens 
that large sums of money are expended on plate-making machinery, which is 
quite unnecessary for the purpose. On the other hand there are instances where 
workmen are cramped and the output restricted for the want of projicr 
machinery. 

It will perhaps be well to first mention some of die methods employed for 
duplicating printing surfaces. There are several electrotyping methods which 
consist of moulds made in gutta perclia by pressure ; moulds made in gutta 
perch a by the action of pouring on the surface of the plate to be duplicated ; 
wax moulding by various compositions and moulding in Ozokerite. All 
of these processes are capable of producing the best results for high-grade 
printing of the very best character. In these methods the surface of the 
duplicated plate is of electrically deposited copper, backed up by a mixture 
of lead, tin and antimony ; and little need lie said regarding the usefulness of 
these plates, except to mention that perfectly made electros by these processes, 
used in the right manner, i.e. t properly made ready, will Ire capable of pro- 
ducing from half a million to a million impressions. 

The latest method is the “ Albert ” and the “ l ; ischcr ” systems of electro- 
typing, by which moulds are produced in lead. On lirst inspection they appear 
to be remarkably good. The idea is excellent in many ways, but the perfection 
of the resulting plates is slightly disappointing, although the inventors claim 
that their processes are a distinct improvement on old methods. On comparing 
the results, however, it will be observed that the shadows are by no means so 
clean as is possible to obtain with the wax method. This lack of detail in the 
shadows is one of the principal defects of the “ Albert ” and " Fischer ” 
processes. To enable the reader to understand it will be as w ell to brielly describe 
the methods of moulding in lead. Sheets of lead are prepared about an eighth 
of an inch in thickness, which in the " Fischer ” method is corrugated on the 
back by a roller, leaving the side that is placed in contact with the object smooth. 
Pressure is exerted by a powerful hydraulic press driven by a motor with various 
gearings for power, the result being a mould in sheet lead which does not require 
any preparation except connecting up in the depositing bath. Bung lead, it 
is possible to use hot solutions, and to obtain a good, hard, yet ductile copper 
electrotype in a short space of rime. The method possesses some good qualities, 
although there are various objections in its present state which will prevent 
its adoption in England, so that for general purpose* the methods that are in 
y°guc in England and America are to l»e preferred. These methods are moulding 
in a mixture of Gambia or other good bees’ wax mixed with cnide turpentine, 
which is sometimes called "gum thus.” Without doubt. iTcctrotyjHs prujx.il>- 
made by this latter process give faithful reproductions of halt-tones anil general 
typographical matter. 



Reasonably thick electrotype shells will run even without nickelling, for a 
month and still give satisfaction, as will be seen by results after half a million 
impressions have been obtained , in comparison with new plates the difference 
is but slight It will therefore be an advantage for publishers who issue very 
large editions of books containing fine grade illustrations to incur an initial 
outlay in obtaining good electrotype plates, as the excellent results in finish 
will warrant the expense It is sufficient to mention that by duplication good 
electros enable exceedingly large numbers to be printed at short notice 

Next in importance to electrotyping is the celebrated “ Dalziel ” hard 
metal stereotype process, which is still largely used. It may be stated, however, 
that at the present time there are substitutes which obviate the somewhat 
lengthy “ Dalziel " method of moulding. It is not possible to make a large 
number of plates from the one mould with the latter system So that though 
the “ Dalziel ” method of stereotyping is the best in point of quality, it can 
only reasonably be applied to weekly publications, owing to the tune taken 
to produce the plates For example, to obtain eight to twelve sets oi plates 
u \ da j^ paper in the time usually allowed would be practically impossible 
by the "Dalziel ” process Nevertheless, the results obtamed by this system 
are excellent, and for the purpose of printing illustrated newspapers may be 
Said , su P enor to electro plates as the conditions give better impressions. 

The latest methods which have caused such a remarkable difference in the 
printing of morning newspapers in London, are the ‘‘Nickello’’ and the “ Longley " 
systems. It is now possible for duplicate plates to be made with great rapidity, 
so that late events of the previous evening are given to readers of newspapers 
♦u I 7°. riu ?§- This lias only become possible during recent years owing to 
Uie ditticulties m the making of suitable plates having been overcome by the 
invention of the above processes. 

At the present time a number of stereotypers m London have a special 
the above methods for the production of half-tone and line 
su J ta ; b ! e for morning and evening newspapers, whereby large pages 
can be duplicated in lioin eight to ten minutes, v.ith certain degrees of success, 
owmg to varying circumstances of ink, paper and machines. 

'“I Longley " and the so-called “ Ivorite ” systems may he 

the W ifilh 5 ?" lcd to rate another, and which consists of facing 

rnd derail 1 se,I tt' du td mixture which makes the mould and gives a surface 
these itercot f - P ed half-tones, such as until recently Mere Siknmvn All 
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metaf Anothra f r “ d ^f ter '?P, re5si <>n than the surface of the plain stereo 
for which is metllocl ls the “ Lignum Tissue ” flong, the paper 

ra.^lTnaT^, ' Si* ”£ 


omission of French chalk. 
All 


precaution to be observed is the entire 


stcreotvS S5 i n P c -°f net0r ^ and P u . bI,shers look into this question of 

this artide g as some nf £ *¥ ado P tlon °. { one of the systems mentioned in 
It allow, I th6 advant ages gained are as follows — 
limited only by the d qual?tvof°nl 1Se dJustratl ° ns of a reasonably fine character, 
largely increasM—o^ cT , th f paper used ’ thus enabling tlie revenue to be 
cation. (2) It allows the^ 131 adva ^ ta 2 e to the making of a successful publi- 
liue illustrations The^L^ halftones, chalk drawmgs and especially fine 
and better than when the rnomd^Se". “ Pri “ ted 
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HIGH-CLASS CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATION. 
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first exposure was made ; the resultVas far beyond the expectations of tb<* builders. 
One or two more trials convinced them that the3" had "struck it;” success 
was assured, since then " Sunlight Half-tones:” are the regular thing, each new 
and previously untried subject set before the lenses proving more convincingly 
than the last, the great superiority of this method. Not onlv is the result of 
the " direct ” work a surprise, but the photographic copy or painting or drawing 
that is set before the camera and lighted by the direct sunlight instead of artificial 
light, produces under these conditions a half-tone negative that is distinguished 
by an e\ en tone, a sharper detail, and produces a cleaner deeper etched half-tone, 
which will last almost as long again and is far easier to print. 

By this method the commercial photograph is eliminated entirely— no 
retouching, uo faking of any kind. The objects to be engraved are placed directly 
before the lens of the half-tone camera, and the half-tone screen negative is made 
direct from the object. The result is a half-tone plate that is practically perfect, 
clear and sharp in all detail; form and relative colour of all objects or parts repro- 
duce perfectly, and, greatest of all, that indefinable qnahty known to artists as 
texture. This is retained in a manner truh* wonderful. 

Anything that can be placed before a camera is reproduced by this new 
method of making half-tone plates, with a convincing truthfulness of form, 
colour and texture that make the illustration by this process worth double the 
value of the old-style plate, as a selling force in catalogue work. 

The half-tone plate of hand bags shown along with this article is a page of a 
catalogue such as is now being made by this company, and it shows what can be done 
for different lines of business. Notice the gTainof leather in the various hand bags. 
The detail, character and quality of these goods are apparent at first glance. 

As to the question what particular class of goods can be properly shown 
by this method, I feel confident that e\ erything that can be moved to a camera 
will be better illustrated by this method. Objects too bulky and heavy, where 
the camera must come to them, will also feel the wonderful effects of our Sunlight 
Skylight, as in making half-tone negatives from copies we use daylight instead 
of electric light ; the result is a better, more even tone in the plate and from this 
negative we obtain a printing quality in the half-tone plate that is a vast improve- 
ment over the old methods of plate making. 
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VELOGRAPHY. 

By Frank Colebrook. 



vve know And now we have 
Velography ” Swift “ writing ” by ety- 
mology ; swift reproduction by commercial 
acceptance. 

It is given to the world bv .Messrs, 
Norton & Gregory, of Castle Lane, West- 
minster, who once before were mentioned 
m the Year Book. On that occasion it 
was in connection with a new process the\ 
had invented for black on white photo 
printing. r 

This firm’s latest invention, “ Velo- 
graphy, is not photo-lithography, is not 
poo pruning, and is not “process” as 
if used It is some- 

starf h„fi? ree - 11 15 Photographic for a 
b t .?* camera application is bv 
world” m ethods new to the photo printing 
nine professional photographers out nf fi’ “f P rob ably unfamiliar to ninety- 
pn« luvmg been Kcured a “1/tive o? n ^ “‘^mely rapid photo 
onto? as our Editor will perhao/nn* 6 * a E ? rt ls tran sferred. “What 
States and learnt word compounding 1 H? 3 been to the United 

t,r^. my h T an f That medium receiving bu . t there the inventors 

process It is not stone; it i S not n i, 8 • t ^ ie trans ^ er is the essence of a 

d ° along this 

8 n 1 :. Put U,at is another subject, a?d SL u paper °, r hneu of almost any 
is som e Si a .“ d ' b y “ budding S i totoolished-the hm, not 


™ Kte „;T- l! «&■ TuZ, £“*« & Gregory. There 

Ho prSiSdfc? l ,Mash ' h" 32hfiSf elrIie5t “* “1 Assyrian 
alirststamofl- quickly. He , ! f very sensitive to light. 

: ta ‘“ SSSf ,r ri, 1 “f nesative “ 

Printers.'" ^ - « a “> * 



A SINOP COLLOTYPE. 
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SINOP COLLOTYPE AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS TO 
MECHANICAL PRINTING. 

By Alexandre Henriot, Rheims. 

{Translated bv the Editor). 

HE present article is suggested to us by- 
reading the different interesting notices in 
the Year Book of 1905-6 touching on the 
processes of collotype, photo-lithography, 
etc., and signalizing. the efforts to produce 
various surfaces for obtaining impressions 
in half-tone, such as on stone aud on zinc, 
without the aid of a screen, and for avoiding 
the inconveniences which until now have 
encumbered collotype. 

We have ourselves made numerous 
trials with the object of making use of the 
apparent grain wliich is presented by a collo- 
type print, in order to obtain a typographic 
block on a lithographic transfer. The 
question is always before us, and we think 
we may be able to be of use to any who 
might be attracted by this problem by sub- 
mitting to them the result of our personal 
experience. 

Experimenters in this direction have 
not studied attentively enough the collo- 
type plate, because if at the first sight one 
distinguishes on the print a kind of grain 
or of points more or less fine, a closer ex- 
d atu * nat,on by means of a microscope proves 

f • KtNvtit . at oncc no grain exists, but only little 

sinuous tails of a vermiform character, more 
or less pronounced and very regular. These tails are most pronounced in the 
shadows; they axe less and less in proportion as they correspond to the lightest 
parts of the picture, becoming completely null in the high-lights. 

The collotype plate is not constituted by these points, but, on the contrary, 
by the tails, regularly spaced and more or less pronounced, the form of the image 
obtained on the plate being accordingly produced by the. inked parts more or 
less separated, and giving an effect of transparency to the ink. 

Oue conceives that such an image cannot be transferred to stone. The too 
light half-tones do not resist, ox if they resist, they' are sticky and after a little time 
become as black as the shadows. 

As a consequence in nil experiments o( this timl, whatever skill may have 
been used in inking tile transfer, tile printing ahtavs gives negative results 

In the process of typography and lithography the ink is always deposited 
111 its full intensity, and the half-tones can only be interpreted by lines points 
or gram, more or less coarse, and more or less clo^e together 

The transfer to a typographic block which is certain easel might be intend 




has not, are think, given good results; notwithstanding this it is logical and ought 
to succeed, so long as the transfer of the collotype print is in a contrary sense. 

A / ter e ba ! e thoroughly seen the mutihty of our efforts ra this direction 
5* 5? aga3n t0 oohotype, in saying that it might perhaps be easy to bring 

about this process, the most beautiful of all, to be ’as VapkUnd a? ScScSuS 
Snotypf Y oL effoS ^f to g»ve to these latter the artistic qualities of 

Slpeed of typo- 

be soV r'rii" C f Qt F e Pliutmg 15 uot tbe Principal solution to 

may be summed up as follows ^ prOCeSS brought about b y the Sinqp emulsion 
th?bad season' CUeSS *° ^ t ’ wblcb * s advantageous particularly in 

to pita S' ^3,““ °“e “iT 6 *T d ,nachi,,e ’ jt has be “ po-a* 

This result may evid^Uy ^obtained of ° nC<! da ” ,pi ° g ' 

on a ?SS5E S d r We “"•* “ du « d • trial to print collotype 

way the possibility oPidaplSg colSterc’ a "'?.4' mo “ st { ilted “> au indisputable 
to them a bed to support tile plate . ln r'i'. * . htll0 P ra plnc machines by adding 
by the same number of condition rollire ^ plac '” 8 tw0 ° r thrca Ellers of leather 

hate, “ttWt o'tSeS&n 1 ** T*** Sp “ d “ d -gularity will 
printiug offices ; and if „e consider S2 rhVlT popula f'?‘,” s of “UotJTe in all 
perfect fashion the most delicate modelling S proc ^ ss '.' vblcl1 translates in such a 
purity and finish the finest detail? nnl,,?’ Reducing also with a remarkable 
to a multitude of puqioses, that its field "I?! a f ^ i.- tbat lfc becomes applicable 
now, becomes at once extremely iide hi ? “Potion, not at all limited even 
ami instead of being only a speciality ™ ? lowering of its price to the utmost, 
complement to every well-organized p’rinti^'Xte"' * WiU be tbe il “ 1 ' s I J ‘ ! " sllbl<! 
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THE PRICE QUESTION IN 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

By Geo. H. Benedict, Chicago. 


NCE on a time, perhaps thirty or forty years 
ago, someone guessed that engravings were 
worth or could be sold at so much per 
square inch. It was a guess then, and has 
kept all photo-engravers guessing ever since. 

One of the theories of the photo- 
engraving craft is that a good photographer 
can and should make from ten medium to 
twenty of the smallest, and an average of 
fifteen negatives per day, and that the crew 
that make up the force of etchers, finishers, 
blockers, proofers, etc., to complete the cuts, 
can keep up with the photographers regard- 
less of tire size of the negatives or cuts. 

The smallest negative or cut considered 
is 2^X4 inches, containing ten square inches. 
A medium negative is any size up to 8X10 
inches ; therefore, tw enty ten-inch negatives 
and cuts, or 200 square inches, is a good 
day’s work, and ten 8X10 negatives and cuts, or Soo square inches, is no more 
titan a good day's work, with the output in intermediate sizes in equal propor- 
tions, the only difference in the cost of a day’s work being the cost of the material 
used. 

This being the case, it is obvious that there is 110 square inch rate or so much 
per cut basis of figuring the cost, or a consistent selling price for half-tones, but 
a combination of a square inch rate to cover the cost of material plus a fixed 
charge per cut to cover the cost of labour, will give a dose approximation of the 
cost anil a reasonable basis for a selling price. 

An example. The material used in making four 2IX4 cuts is no less than 
will be required to make one cut 6x9, containing 54 square indies, face measure, 
from one subject, which charged at 15c. (7ld.) per square indi is £S.io (33s. yd.), 
which is $2.10 (8s. yd.) more than for four 2JX4 inch cuts at $1.50 (6s. 3d.) each, 
although one negative is made instead of four, one stripping and print, one etching 
and re-etching, one bevelling, blocking and trimming, and one proof ; and if 
the four 10-inch cuts are for different customers there are four bills instead of one, 
likewise four packages to deliver or four shipments and four collections, etc., etc. 

It would seem consistent that $S. 10 (33s. gd.) is ei tlier an unreasonable 
charge for a 6X9 half-tone, or $1.50 (6s. 3d.) is too little for a 2§X4 half-tone. 
-\s a further evidence of the absurdity of the square inch rate, consider the differ- 
ence in two orders, one for a dozen 6X9 cuts, the other for two dozen 2iX4 cuts ; 
one for 240 square inches, the other for 64S square indies, cither of which can 
be turned out in the same number of hours. At the prevailing rate of 15c. (7 id.) 
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per squSre inch, twelve 6x9 cuts will cost 597.20 (£20 5s ), and twenty-four 
2^X4 cuts at $1.50 {6s. 3d.) each will cost 536.00 {£7 xos ). The difference in 
the cost of the material used cannot exceed 525.00 (£5 4s. 2d ). while the difference 
in the charge is $61.20 {£12 15s ). 

If there is any profit in 2JX4 inch cuts at 51.50 (6s. 3d.) each, the engraving 
business must be extremely profitable , if it is not, it is evident the profit on 
large cuts must go toward making up for the actual loss on small cuts 

Every engra\er has undoubtedly noticed that when he has had a month 
filled with orders for large half-tones, business was good and profitable 

He has likewise noticed that when he has had a month of handling small 
half-tones, he has made nothing 

Is it reasonable that with all hands busy his per cent of profit should be 
less on small than on large work 7 

If he keeps a record of shop costs and output, he has found as others ha\ e 
that — 

Twenty -five per cent of the half-tones he makes are less than 2$X4 inches 
Fifty per cent of the half-tones he makes are less than 4X5 inches 
Ten per cent of an average cut ts in the bevel, and face measure is a gift of 
ten per cent 

He sells but little more than one-half the material he buys 
If he is not making money, it is because he is giving the profit he is making 
on the large plates to the buyers of small cuts, and because — 

He is dividing the profit on one-half his output with the customers that get 
the other half — dividing his profit with the half of his customers who do not 
contnbute to that profit ? 
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Why buy a machine because it has been longest on 
the market ? — Surely a machine which has succeeded 
in forcing its way into a market already occupied in 
force, must have superlative merits or it would never 
have made any headway ? 

1,400 MONOTYPES 

are now in the hands of printerdom, and printers do 
not exist for our benefit (although we exist to theirs), 
these machines being placed because they find, as 
always, that 

The Best is the Cheapest. 


Send for particulars to the 


Lanston Monotype Corporation, Ltd. 


43 & 43a, FETTER LANE. LONDON, E.C. 
65, RENFIELD STREET, GLASGOW. 

6, ST. ANN'S PASSAGE, MANCHESTER. 


AUSTRALASIA. HOLLAND: 

THE IMPERIAL PRINTERS* FURNISHING CO., HOEKSTRA & CO., The Hague. 

Sydney, Brisbane and Melbourne. 

SOUTH AFRICA- Mm AY. SWEDEN AND DENMARK 

nun . ... „ , CUMJELIUS & COMP., Stockholm. 

JAMES SPICER & SONS, Marilzhurg, NaUL 

INDIA AND BORMAN: SUB-AGENT FOR ITALY 

w. B. GREEN, 12, Dalhoosie Square, Caleulta. DITTA NEBIOLO A. CO., Turin. 

GENERAL AGENT FOR GERM IN Y, AUSTRI A-HUNGARY. FRANCE. BELGIUM, 
SWITZERLAND. ITALY, SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
H. GARDA, Bnthsewerbeh ana, LeipiSg. 68. Roe Rtiumus Paris. 


MONOTYPE BORDER 


The Only Machine 


For Book Printers who study perfect 
Typography and cheap production is 

The LINOTYPE 


Consider the number of Leading 
Book Printers who daily use this 

One-Man Machine ! 


CRITICAL PRINTER S 

in ENGLAND and AMERICA 

invariably employ • 

The MIEHLE 

. for High-grade Colour Work. 

IF* YOU ace not posted on Miehle-Tatwlem, Tvnn- 
Miehles. and Miehle-Lilho, write u« for information 

* * 

LINOTYPE & MACHINERY, Ltd., 


See the “ Printing Machinery Record,” *ent free, 
for flit of our various fines. 


188 & 189, Fleet Street, E.C. 






ORTHO PROCESS 


Other Grades: — 

SPEEDY - - ' - 

ISO SPEEDY - - 

LANDSCAPE - - 

LANTERN - - *■ 



BROMIDES - - 

S.CP.'s ' 

P.O.P.'s - 

SELF-TONING P.O.P.'s 
POSTCARDS - 


Anti-Curling Celluloid 
Daylight Cartridges - 
for ALL Cameras. - 


Wellington & Ward, 
Elstree, Herts. 


See Illustrations following 
page 124. - 


THE 


WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTE FOR 
UNVARYING 
EXCELLENCE. 


Process 

Plate 

FOR CLEAN, CRISP LINE WORK 
AND FOR ALL KINDS OF COPYING 
in Collotype, Photo-Litho, 
Photogravure, Etc. 

UNRIVALLED FOR TRANSPARENCIES. 



□FORD 


These Plates >ield all the qualities of Wet 
Collodion, with all the advantages of Dry 
Plates, and their value is fully acknowledged 
by all practical Process Workers 


Used extensively in Hot 
Climates . . . 

where Wet Plates cannot be worked 


The ILFORD Ordinary 

(YELLOW LABEL). 


The Popular Plate 
for All-round Work. 


The ILFORD Monarch 

(PURPLE AND GOLD LABEL). 


Acknowledged to he 
the Fastest and Fi nest 
Plate in the World. 


Manufactured Solely by ILFORD, Limited, Ilford, London, E.. 
and Stocked in all sues by . . . 

A. W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 

And «l Pans, Berlin, Sydney tnd Capetown. 

4 


109, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C. 



THE 


ILFO 


Dry Plates 
for Process Work 
are not * 
an Experiment. 


Half-Tone 


Plate 


Has been on the Market for 
several years, and is now 

EXCLUSIVELY USED IN MANY 
IMPORTANT STUDIOS. 


I KLIP DRY- OPEN '•.’■ DARK RO OM ONLY I 



Its success is due to the fact that it was specially 
made to meet the requirements of Half-Tone 
Process Workers 

^Rdvantacjes. 

Easy jo Work. Better gradation and softness than 
wet plate Clean working Rapid exposures 
Pnce (all things considered) cheaper than wet plate 


Used extensvely in 
Hot Climated, 
where Wet Plates 
cannot be worked. 


For ORTHOCHROMATIC COPYING use 

ILFORD Chromatic 
ILFORD Rapid Isochrom Plates. 

The Finest Isochromatic Plates made. 

Especially valuable where Greens and Yellows Predominate. 
Essential for CloudSs Snow Subjects and Photo-Micrographs. 


Manufactured Solely by ILFORD, Landed, Ilford , London, E„ 


and Stocked m all sues by . . . 

A.w. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., I09 ’ F ” rin ^““ R “ d - 

London, E-C. 

A * d St Paris. Berlin, Sydney an 


ad Capetown. 





Mawsons 

Dry Plates 


THE CASTLE t 

THE ELECTRIC 

THE FELIX1 1 

THE CELERITAS 

THE LANTERN | 

THE ORTHOCHROMAT1C/ 

THE PHOTO-MECHANICAL 


Uniformly 
Excellent 
in Quality 
and Speed. 


WWW 


Mawson’s Flat Films 


Don't Curl. 
Unbreakable. 
Prevent Halation. 


Mawson's Fiji Films are in 
considerable demand by Colloiypiws 
and oiher Process Workers 


Supplied by Dealers generally, or by the Makers. 

Mawson & Swan, 

MOSLEY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
6 



FOR PROCESS WORKERS 

ONCE USED : : ALWAYS USED 


Aniline Dyes as—* 
V armshes ssm, 


SPECIALLY SELECTED AND TESTED FOR 
PHOTOCRAPHIC WORK. 


Chemicals 


Supplied by Dealers generally, or by the Makers. 

Mawson & Swan, 

MOSLEY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
7 




For all... 
Trades and 


Professions. 


The... 

London 

Stereoscopic 

Co. 

are the Leading Fine Art Printers 
in this Process. 

Artistic Designs prepared 
for any Trade (introducing 
Photographs and Wording), 
and Printed in Collotype 
for Advertising Purposes. 

SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 




Collotype 

For Post Cards and Scrap 
Views. 


Collotype 

For Facsimile Reproductions. 


Collotype 

For Show Cards, Book 
Illustrations, 

Fine Art Publishers, 
Trade Catalogues, 
Calendars, 

Etc. 


% T M atm ^ 


ihe ■« ” f -““ i - So --p-jyrSL*: rz ssESSar 


OUR COLLOTYPE WORK CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 

• • • 

The London Stereoscopic Co., 

COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Works : New Southgate, N , 54. Cheapside, London, E.C. 



Gold Medals and Highest Awards at all Great International Exhibition 1 


1 0 ) * 9 


Photographic 

For the Amateur. 
For the Professional Photographer. 



THE NEW PATENT 



Is distinguished for its remarkable covering. flatness of field, great rap'd! tr. 
freedom from distortion, brilliant definition with large aperture, zocele^s 
spherical correction and freedom from astigmatism 


ABSOLUTELY 
SPHERICALLY 
CORRECTED 
6- PERFECTLY 
ZONELESS. 



Series B, F/5‘6. 

Extreme!)' Rapid Exposures. 

Series C, F/ 6*3. 

For Hand-Camera Work. 

Series D, F/8. 

Views. Groups. Copying, 6-c. 


The Honocenxric is speciall) mounted for Hand Cameras, adapted to most of the 
popular patterns of Instantaneous Shutter, and in special Focussing Jackets with 
Iris Diaphragm for cameras of fixed extension 


ROSS-ZEISS “Planar.” "Unar," "Tessar,” 


' PROTAR" 6- "CONVERTIBLE PROTAR ” LENSES. 
ROSS-GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMATS. 


Unrivalled Selection of Finest Lenses. Complete Photographic Outfits. 

EVERYTHING FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Ross' Photographic Catalogue forwarded on application- 

ill, New Bond Street. London, W. ; 

31, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 

OPTICAL WORKS. CLAPHAM COMMON. S.W 

9 


gQSSJUtL, 

Manufacturing Opticians. 

Est«J>U5HEn l$TO. 



Gold Medals and Highest Award, al all Great Inlemalictal Exlnbiuon, 


iK 


^ Photographic 
' Lenses 


For the Amateur. 
For Ihe Professional Photographer. 


THE NEW PATENT 






F 


O 

lit 


u 


Is distinguished for its remarkable cmtnn«. flatness of ficl.l. great nt.Mil> 
irecilom from distortion, brilliant defmmon with large aperture, zorulcs* 
spherical correction and freedom from astigmatism 




ABSOLUTELY 

SPHERICALLY 

CORRECTED 

PERFECTLY 

ZONELESS. 



Scries B, F/5'6. 

Exircmcly Rip.J Exposures. 

Series C, F/6'3. 

For Work, 

Series D. F/8. 

Views. Croups. Copying t-e. 


* le | InsiockNTmc is specially mounted for Hand Cameras, adapted to mo-a of the 
idis*" * > l f ltcrns Instantaneous Shutter, and in special Tocuvung Jacki ts with 
* ,a phntKm for cameras of lived extension 


ROSS-ZEISS “Planar, 


"Unar,” “Tessar,” 


"PROTAR" &. "CONVERTIBLE PROTAR" LENSES. 
ROSS-GOERZ double anastigmats. 

iva,lcd Selection of Finest Lenses. Complete Photographic Outfits. 
EVERYTHING for photography. 




fiozs' Photographic Catalogue forwarded on application. 



, Ltd,, 


III, New Bond Street. London, W. ; 
31, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


OPTICAL WORKS CLAPHAM COMMON. 5.W 



Uctades the abot e '•pedal features for 
Colour Work tins Camera has also 

the following 


Jldoantages. 


l. Immense Rigidity. 

а. Absolute Parelletlsm. 

3, Fine Focussing Mechanism lor hack 
front 

.4, Locking Screws for fixing focus 
j. Rising Front operated from hack 

б. Centric Screen Adjustment dear. 

7. Locked Screen liars. 

8 . Pressure Spring, keeping screens to 

front 

V, Iron and Aluminium Screen Gear, 
to. Sloping Screen Indicator Plate. 


PENROSE CAMERAS 

have stood the test of ncarlj tuclie j ears' 
practical work in the leading I ’roc css 
Studios throughout the world 


The Penrose 

^ C©t©OT 



For Three and Four- 
Colour Work. 

With 

Aluminium Sliding 
Screen Holder tPaumut 

And 

Max Levy’s 

Rotary Screen Holder, 



A. W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd.. 

Qamera ^Department. 109. Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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Max o 

Levy’s ocreens 

St ill remain tfie Standard. 


Special Screens for 
Three-Colour Work : 

The circular screen fitted in Levy’s 
rotary aluminium holder, guarantees 
accuracy in duotype, three and four- 
colour work. 

Economic Screens : 

Ruled but not etched. Valuable for 
extra large sizes, special rulings, or 
for occasional use. Price one-half 
list on Engraved Screens. 

Large Sizes : 

A new machine is completed, capable 
of ruling up to 72x72 inches. 


MAX LEVY, 

Wayne Avenue and Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.. U.S.A, 


FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS ; 


GERMjyjy ^ L Ptnr ' >5 * & C*. Lid.. London. 

f F - «■ M. 


JAPAN : R. Konuh.. ToVyo. 

AUSTRALIA • M.ddo*» Era hot. Sydney. 
SOUTH AMERICA: H. Sirw. Bueno. A^n- 




When you think of ROUTERS you naturally think of ROYLE, 
because for forty years the name has been associated with the 
machine, and the machine with the name. No Photo-Engraver 
ever doubts the efficiency of ROYLE ROUTERS. They arc 
indisputably reliable, durable, speedy, and economical to use. 
The Sun never sets on ROYLE ROUTERS, for they are in 
use all over the World; Photo-Engravers of all nationalities 
conced'ng the superiority of these machines. The ROYLE 
REVELLERS, SAWS. PLANERS, DRILLS, and other machines 
arc equally good and as universally used. 

JOHN ROYLE 6? SONS, Paterson, N.J., U.S.A. 


Sole British Agents- 


fl. w. PENROSE & Co., Iitd., 


109, pawingdon Road, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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tJioyle’s Jhatest Speciality. 


A NEW TOOL 

f or ,he Photo “Engraver. 




LtEhU 




ROYLE’S BENCH LINER. 

(P.lt.lt .. 5“'“ “ U “ 

This Machine is for making graved border lines °» Half-Toac 
Plates. It is the simplest appliance yet mvcnlcd for this purpose. 
No pulleys, hells, gears or other similar appliances for J°J‘ r *V“*J 
n is operated entirely by hand, ^^"^^'“douhle. treble, or. in 

Made by JOHN ROYLE S’ SONS, Paterson. N.J.. U.S.A. 


SOLL BRITISH \CtNTS 


A- W. PENROSE & CO., Utd., 109 ' F arriD 9 lioD 


Road, UondoQ, H.C. 



Hands Across 
— the Sea 


IN AMERICA... 

New Ideas, going to make perfectness m the Photo-Engraving, 
the Eleetrotyping, the Stereotyping and Printing Crafts, are 
constantly being developed by the United Printing Machinery 
Company, of Boston, New York, and Chicago, USA They have 
organized a department solely for this purpose No invention 
is allowed on the market until it is proved to be a success and 
an economy to the user The United Printing Machinery Co 
is the Sole Agent for the Penrose Company in America 

IN ENGLAND... 

There is one Company whose name stands for progress and 
improvement in the plate-making trades above all others — 
THE PENROSE COMPANY. We are proud to announce that, 
as we are the Penrose Co.’s Sole Agent in America, carrying a 
complete line of their colour filters, spectroscopes, and the 
special apparatus that have made them famous, so they have 
agreed to be the United Printing Machinery Co 's SPECIAL 
AGENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, carrying such plate making 
apparatus of our manufacture that maybe suited to the English 
Market. The convenience and benefit to the plate-maker is 
obvious, and we know will be appreciated. 


Everything for the Electrotyper 
Everything '°l Photo-Engraver 
Everything for the Stereotyper 

Visit our stores, see the machines running on individual motors, 
and test them under working conditions. Bring your own 
plates and try them. 

/ publishing. Get 


United Printing 
Machinery Co. 


BOSTON : 
246, Summer St. 

NEW YORK: 
12, Spruce Street. 

CHICAGO: 
337, Dearborn St. 



Peerles 


Sarbon 


i« used by all the leading British Printing Ink .'lakers 

in their Finest Inks for Half-Tone Printing and Fine Litho, Work. 


WHY? 


HEAD the following letters receded from 
representative Printing Ink .'lakers. 


Wile* such Firms Ml the seal of their appro! al open a certain Black it meaaa 
something— it means that all Black* obtainable base been tried aaJ tested and that 

PEERLESS 

proved superior to alt and Is the best lor making HIGH-QBADE Printing l ska. 


JQHH KIDD 
& Co., Ltd., 
M. Wine Office 
Court, 

London. E.C. 


LORtLLZUX 
& Co., 

J Maclean** 
Buildings, 
London. E.C. 



we beg lo add our testimony to the numerous Others «h-Ch Lite already Uxa 
addressed Jo you.** 



It affords us much pleasure in adding our name to the «.er4c.icibe«j-i 
list of Priming Jnk Makers who speak will cl PEthLLhS liLkCk. V\« base 
used Peebles* Black foe more than ten )r»rs. and cons.de t it t-j far the too* 
superior we h.te yet eiarumed lor Jcnwiy. lustre, smooth suilirg and ftiytu 
excellence In conclusion. *e bee lo enclose herewith coeuatl sat « 

Pi ss less Black lor 1903 “ 


PRINTERS SB- INKS 

Peerless Carbon Black 
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Relianc 


Photo-Engraver's 

Machinery 

3ias made a name 


Its Practical Character, 
Its Solidity, Durability, 
Its Simplicity, and 
Its Reasonable Price. 




The 20th Century Reliance Router. 

A very compact and light running machine 


For ma LmiMU. >a . CC Trim “«r. 

g square, wood or metal 

.. Made m three s izes. 

e '!achises are always to be sees Ronmsc 
o olr Showrooms 

J;r P; Schniedewend & Co.. 

_ t-ia CKsoa Boulevard, Chicago. 

A U; „ i ° LE BRlris " AGENTS : 

'■l 'p ar ENR0 - SE & CO., Ltd., 

nngdon Road, London, E.C. 



Reliance Rotary Planer. 

Planes wood or metal exact t\pe height 
Made in four size*, with or without motoi 
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CONTAIN.* NO ACID. 


) LE PAGE’S^ 

• 

rnoto-Lngra^ 

Fish Glue. . 

/mg 

Extensively used throughout the United Kingdom, 

United Slatei ol America, and the Continent ol 

Europe generally, lor the production ol - - - 

HALF-TONE BLOCKS. 

fcri ? Lij 

PROCESS Vfcj» 

in Gian Bottle* J Pint! and Quart! 

Also 

Ordinary Grade, w Tin Cam, with Special 

man ■ 

(Preferred hjr some ttorl.cn it ho 
"clear " themselves). 





& 


Wholesale and Retail of — 

A. W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109, Farringdon Road, 

LONDON, E.C. 

Or of the Sole European Agents for the Manufacturers — 

AMERICAN AGENCIE5, Ltd., 38 , shoe Lane, 

LONDON, E.C. 


= 4 > 




LE PAGE’S LIQUID FISH GLUE was awarded a 


SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900: 

And a 

GOLD MEDAL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION, 1902. 

3+ 
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MODERN • 
ELECTROTYPING 


. MEANS . 

Rapid Deposition and . . 
Labour-Saving Methods 

IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

It Sc nnu/ Dnccikla to get good 'commercial shell* deposited in Twenty 
IL lo IIUW rUJSolLllC Minutes and to finish plates right out within the 
Hour Let us advise you how to do it 



latest compound wound rapid depositing dynamo. 

We Make Complete Installations or Bring Old Plants Up-to-Date. 


II k« pleased to take 




A. W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., Electrotyping Department. 


S09, FARR1NGD0N ROAD,’ LONDON, E.C. 
NEW YORK. PARIS, BERLIN. SYDNEY and CAPETOWN. 







Collodion Emulsion 

. for . 

Three=Colour Negatives. 

And for Line. Half-Tone and Orthochrvimatic Aa tha fAww 

rj'Pyinjr, Photographing on Wood. Ferrots pe oro mow m*:*a tht* 

Plates and Transparency Making. .... CmmUiom. 


New Sensitizers and Improved Methods 

tave been introduced, greatly sitsplifv mg the process And tendevt.xg u tuv tt\u\ \ \ 
certainty. 

The Direct Colour Process ,, „ , , 

has only been made possible by the adoption of Collodion KmnKion lbo kttU\| o\1\n« 
and Colour Filter are now used simultaneously, reducing *.*t I'pcnlK-nx to Jsio, With 
astomshingly short exposures 

Klein s. Colour Screens, 

are specially adapted for use with Collodion Emulsion, and with out heiiMimt V lot 
*" e Dlue (Red Sensation) Negative, the exposure is firevtlv mimed, and Imwi olont 
»\ork is made at once certain and practical 

General Photography 

Collodion Emulsion is eminent!) suitable and e\cr) thing that can Ixi dono hy»ll\ 
or wet collodion can be done equally well with U 

Tree Demonstrations 

are given Daily to purchasers in our Collodion Emulsion Likuiilot) |»\ M» H. O h« W, 
^ die p-ocess is practically taught at the IMU technic : School of Uuitogjupln. I n* 
LCC School of Photo- Engraving and Lithograph) , tlio Hmtetsea l ol\U i ltuii . ‘""l ihw 
anchester Municipal School of Technolog). 

Sand for Booklot containing tnmtruationm and I'rlcaa, 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 


COLOUR DEPARTMENT, 

109, Farringclon Road, London* »-• 
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THE PENROSE 


Prisms. 



FEATURES. . 

Annealed Colourless Glass of 
great purity. 

Correct Angle. 

Perfect Optical Planeness. 
Highly-polished Surfaces. 
Brilliant Silvering. 

Accurate Fitting. 


Mirrors 


OPTICALLY WORKED 

TO 

PERFECT PLANENESS 
BRILLIANTLY SILVEi 


By A NEW PROCESS. 


NOTE. . 

We are now Silvering Mirrors on the 
premises by a New Process, the secret 
of which we have purchased. The 
deposit can be made very thick and is 
pure metallic silver, adhering tena 
ciou sly to the glass and permitting of 
frequent re-polishing. They are not so 
much affected by atmospheric influences 
as mirrors silvered by the old process. 



Ni. 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., LTD., c . . 

109, Farringdon Road, LONDON 

And at New York. Pari*. Berlin, Sj dney and 
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are fitted to bolh (root and back 

Movements — The "Imperial ’ has a greater range 
of movement a thau any other camera at a similar price, 
including every necessary adjustment 




Made in all Sires, J-p!»te to 10 x 8. 
Illustrated Catalogue Tost-Tree. 

Thornton- Pickard Co-, Ltd-, Altrincham. 


^ COOKE 

Process Lens 

It. ACKNOWLEDGED By ALL TO BE 

The Best All-round Lens 


FOR PROCESS COPYING in 

Zinc, Half-Tone or 
Three-Colour. 


USED BY ALL THE LEADING PROCESS 
WORKERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


It covers ALL 
the Plate. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY FOR= 


A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd., 1 °ondon"e.c" Roa<i 












THE PENROSE 
■7=?ms==- 


Prisms. 



FEATURES. . 

9 

Annealed Colourless Glass of 
great purity. 

Correct Angle. 

Perfect Optical Planeness. 
Highly-polished Surfaces. 
Brilliant Silvering. 

Accurate Fitting. 


G: 


0 


Mirrors 


OPTICALLY WORKED 

TO 

PERFECT PLANENESS 

ANU 

BRILLIANTLY SILVERED 


By A NEW PROCESS. 


We are now Silvering Mirrors on the 
premises by a New Process, the secret 
of which we have purchased. The 
deposit can be made very thick and is 
pure metallic silver, adhering tena- 
ciously to the glass and permitting of 
frequent re polishing They are not so 
much affected by atmospheric influences 
as mirrors silvered by the old process 



A. W. PENROSE & CO., LTD., optical department, 

109, Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 

And at New York, Pari*, Berlin, Sydney and Capetown. 
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‘IMPERIAL’ Extension 



A Camera Outfit of sound construction and good finish, 
tatted with Rol Leather Bellows. 

Sprint Stretcher*. — These nuke the erection and 
handling ot the Camera practically automatic They 
are fined to both frost and hack 

Moreneiiti.— The • Imperial * ha» a treater ram* 
of moretaeat* than any 01 her camera at a similar pnee. 
including in cry necessary adjustment. 




Made mall Sues. i'Plate to 10x8. 

Illustrated Catalogue Tost Free 

Thornton - Pickard Co., Ltd., Altrincham. 


^ COOKE 

Process Lens 


IS ACKNOWLEDGE!! BY ALL TO BE | 

The Best All-round Lens 


FOR PROCESS COPYING in 

Zinc, Half-Tone or 
Three-Colour. 


USED BY ALL THE LEADING PROCESS 
WORKERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY FOR- 


It covers ALL 
the Plate. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY FOR- 

A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd., London^.c. 
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H RAD OFFICE 


LON ] 


WAREHOU! 


12, Newton Street, 
Manchester. 


Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


Winterbottom c° ok Lt 5 loth 

Makers of Patent 

Book Cloth 


The Company's Patent Book Cloth is Fast in Colour 
and Finish. It can be worked in either gold or ink, 
without using glair or other preparations, thereby 
saving labour and expense It will not show finger- 
marks in tbe handling 


Fast Colours. 



“ART EASEI 

R” 

c— 

Printers who have tried It say it is 4 

quite the best thing to assist the 1 

Working: of Half-Tone Inks on Art ® 

1/6 

Paper. - -- -- -- - per Pint. 

»T« 

Shackell, Edwards & Co 

- - PRINTING INK MAKERS, - - 

.,Ltd. 

| 5, Red Lion Passage, Fleet St., LONDON, E.C. 
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Two Revolution Printing Machine. 



WSIOQ3M oj.1 60 1 TVAINdnd 


HEAD OFFICE 


LONDON WAREHOU! 


12, Newton Street, 
Manchester. 


51 & 52, 

Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


Winterbottom g°° k Lt 5 loth 

Maker* of Patent 

Book Cloth 


Tlic Company s I'atent Book Cloth is Fast in Colour 
and Finish. It can he worked in either gold or ink, 
without using glair or other preparations, thereby 
saving labour and expense It will not show finger- 
marks m (he handling. 


Fast Colours. 


“ART EASEI 

R” 

«5 

Printers who have tried It say it is 4 

quite the best thing to assist the 1 

Working of Half-Tone Inks on Art S 

\/6 

Paper. ------ per Pint. 

»T« 

Shackel), Edwards & Co 

- - PRINTING INK MAKERS, - - 

.,L!d. 

1 5 , Red Lion Passage, Fleet St., LONDON, E.C. 










“No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists 
nor one which contains more valuable meat.’’ 

THE 

BRITISH 

PRINTE 



^ members of the printing trades 

tuI ^- LY PRACT| CAI ACKNOWLEDGED AS 

THE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR OF THE CRAF T 

a ' ) °L tra< ^ e progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 
for “1,V 0ST " cr eac ^ 1 lssue . is included a set of sample jobs 

tnno j i hver y num ber contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
^ne and colours. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of 
three-colour, and its best exponent. 

PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 

6 /- per Annum. post-free. Specimen Copy. 1 /-. 

Foreign Subscription, 7/6 per Annum. 


Published by 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., LTD. 


LEICESTER AND LONDON. 




“No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists 
nor one which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ 

' THE 

BRITISH 

PRINTE 



S?m A ,: L , L v M nn MBERS OF THE PRINTING TRADES 
SJJflKy pra CTICAL. . . ACKNOWLEDGED AS 
THE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR OF THE CR AFT 

besf S tvn tra ^E progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

for “)7^° Sr >' r-' With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

tnnp j ng * i hver y number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
Ur*, colours. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of 
three-colour, and its best exponent. 

PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 

6/- per Annum, post-free. Specimen Copy, I/- 

Foreign Subscription, 7/6 per Annum. 


ruDusnca uy 

nAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., LTD. 

LEICESTER AND LONDON. 



Simplified Collotype, 



■ Giving Pictures in Printing Ink r 

,1 


on Ordinary Papers from Ordi- 1 



nary Photographic Negatives - 1 



Just the Process for Picture Postcards. 

Any Amateur Photographer of a\erage skill can learn to work the Process 
successfully after a few trials. 

A plate can be made ready for printing in about one hour. 

All necessaries are supplied with the outfits, and no special room is required 
for working the process. 

Printing can be done with a letter copying press. 


For Commercial Collotype 

the Sinop Emulsion can now be supplied in dry pellicle for coating large 
plates, enabling collotype to be worked with much greater speed and 
certainty than heretofore. Ordinary lithographic or letterpress machines 
can be used. 


Send for Instruction Booklet rQt See Specimen of tfje 

and Sample fPrint. rfk) fProeess in t$is CRnnual. 


SOLE AGENTS— 

A. W. PENROSE dr CO„ Ltd., 

109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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THE PROCESS 


Engravers’ . MONTHLY 

fl§6e Process fP&otogram. Established January, 1S9U.) 

The first magazine m the world relying upon the support of 
Process Workers, and still at the head as an organ of joforma- | r 
ijL~L lion on all Photo-mechanical matters. Practical Articles on 

Shop Difficulties. Technical and Patent matters in Tri-color, 
l— Hdf-toae oo_ Copper, Zincography in Line and Half-tone, 

Collotype, Photogravure, Photo-lithography and kindred 
Processes. 

6d. monthly; postage, 2d. 8/0 per annum post-free to any part of the World. 


nHrvmniMHK; I Photo=Aquatint and Photogravure. 


pHOTOGRAMS 

* * of the Year. 

An annual publication in which are re- 
produced and described the principal works 
of the leadmg pictorial photographers in alt 
parts of the world, together with appreci- 
ate e and critical articles by well-known 
writers 

Every Photographer, Every Picture j 

Every Artist, Lover should 

Every Painter, possess a Copy. 

The best photography, the best blocks, 
and the best printing combine to make it 
one of the most artistic and attractive 
picture books published 

PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, 1905. 

Fnce m paper covers, 2/0 net , in handsome 
cloth library binding, 3/0 net Postage, 
5d ; foreign, 10d 


Photogravure, with appendix on Machine- 
printed Photogravure, and two supple- ■ 
ments Cloth. 2/0 net, postage, 2d 
"A / tactical manual ” — English Mechanic 

Photo-lithography. 

By Georg Fritz, Vut-Pundint of tkt Stale 
Print w IVor/ts, Vitmia Translated by 
E j. Wall With a senes of examples of 
••scraper boards" and seven fine examples 
of Photo Lithography, printed by the Sta-e 
Printing Office. Vienna Cloth 3/6 net, 
post-free, 3/9 

Photography for the Press. 

A Guide to Money-making with the Camera 
through the Illustrated Press Bv the 
Editors of The Puo'o&afhtc Monthly Illus- 
trated Second edition 1/0 net: postage, 

2d 

■■ No point of p> actual talue has bent ovei looked ” 

— Liverpool Conner 


FERRIC AND HELIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES.— By George E Browv. F 1 C. 
Blue Printing, etc Second edition Cloth, 5 supplements, 2/0 , postage, 2d 
'■ Thorough working details ate presented '—Knowledge. 

The FIGURES, FACTS AND FORAIUL/E OF PHOTOGRAPHY, and Guide to 
their Practical Use, — Edited by H Svowdem Ward A book of reference and in- 
struction It collects in t3 sections all the facts and hints necessary for every branch of 
photographic work. Third edition 18.4 pages: 1/0 net; cloth, 2,0 net ; postage. 2d 
" Probably more useful to the aurage uorler than, any other book ’’ — The Photographic News. 


DAWBARN & WARD, Ltd., 


6, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Lithographic Stone . 

* is entirely superseded by the use of 


The PENROSE 

LITHO- 


Zinc and 
Aluminium 


Prepared under 
G. H- BLOCK’S 
PATENT. 


plate; 


PERFECT PRINTING PLATES 
AND THE IDEAL SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE STONE. ~ 


Anything that can be done on stone Oar plates are used by the leading 

can be done on Lithographic Firms, and 

these plates equally well. in the Government Printing Offices. 

There are no legal restrictions affecting die use of our plates, and they may, 
if desired, be used according to the Algraphy Processes 

We supply Presses, Iron Beds, Chemicals, Special Solutions, Graining, 
Cutting and Bending Machines, and all Materials for Aluminium 
and Zinc Printing. 

Complete Plants, with Instructions, can be supplied to Colonial and Foreign Firm-, 
desiring to prepare their own plates 

PRACTICAL. DEMONSTRATIONS and Advice concerning the working of these 
plates will be given to purchasers by Mr G H Block, the Ini enter of the Patent 
Litho-Zinc and Aluminium Plates 

Instruction and Price Booklet on application. 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., T ' 

LITHO PLATE WORKS: LITHO ZINC 

Little Saffron mil, e.q. 109, Farringdon 
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AMERICAN. — 
SHADING MACHINE 
and MEDIUMS. 



For Laying Tints and Shading Up 
Lioe Drawings. Chromo Work, etc. 



Invaluable to PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 
PROCESS ARTISTS, Etc- — 


Can be applied to Drawings on Cardboard, 
or to Stone, Zinc, Copper. Aluminium, etc. 
Also to Negatives for Backgrounds. 


Over 150 Tints to 

select from. 


The Films are of Gelatine and backed with Celluloid, 
and mounted in wooden frames. 


These Mediums are m everv «aj as good ^ any now or prei lously on ibe market, and are 
supplied at a price which brings them within reach of all They are sold right out at a reasonable 
price, not let on hire at an exorbitant rental, as has hitherto been the practice 


. . . SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOK. 


A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd., l °\^f 0 ^. 0ai '’ 

And at New Yoke. Paris, Berlin and StoxEt. 
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■Jr' POPPIN'5 COURT. 

4*> FLEET TT : 
v LONDON: EC: 

FINE ART ELECTROTYFER5, 
STEREOTYFERS, 
SGEflERALERGRAYERS. 

□°XV/°?D BL°CK MANUFACTURERS . 


TELECRtnS 

“BADOUREAU, LONDON" 

TELEPHONES 
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Waterproof, Acidproof, 
Odourless, Quick Drying, 
Preserving and Insulating. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


For PHOTOGRAPHERS, PHQTO-EN GRAVERS, LITHO- 
GRAPHERS. BLUE PRINTERS, GLASS AND METAL 
SIGN MAKERS, PLATERS, ELECT ROT V P ERS, and in 
all other Tracies where Acids ar * used. r - - 


RESISTS Sulphuric, Muriatic, Nitnc, Acetic, Hydrofluoric Acids, Chlorine, Cyanide, Ga*cs, 
Alkalis, Percblonde of Iron, etc 

STICKS to Galvanised Iron, Zinc, Copper and otheT Metals Sa' es lead linings 
USEFUL as a ground for etching on metals, glass, litbo-stone, etc , cuts without chipping 
CHEAP aud effective stopping out for half tones, and for coating backs and margins of plates 
for etching 

PERFECT insulator for all lunds of electrical fittings 
SERVICEABLE for stopping leaks in Sinks, Floors, Skylights, Roofs. 

ECONOMICAL for making watertight wooden trays for all photographic and etching purposes 


MOGUL. PHOTO VARNISH 

Is thm and is used ou all work where saturation is required , second aud third coat to be 
applied when dry. Used for painting dark-rooms, sinks, trays, funnels, etching, 
stopping-out and hacking 


MOGUL REPAIRING COMPOUND 

Is thick and is used where body is required, as on floors with doth patching, joints, 
bleaks m pipes, nail holes, leaks m sinks, roofs, skylights v 

MOGUL LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH 

Vsea as an etching ground, as a base, makes the use of chalky or poor quality stone 
practical, without using foreign materials to harden Its use prevents etching through 
after work has been drawn or transferred, saves time in rolling up, and makes a firmer 
foundation to secure the vv ark on the ston e . 


Sold «n half-gallon cans at 6/6; 
i gallon cans at 12,6. Sample quart, 3/6. 


A. GROTHWELL, Manufacturer, New York. 

Cable Address: “Mogclro, New York." 

Sole Agents in Europe: 

4 . W. Penrose & Co., Ltd., 

FARRiNODON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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VACUUM SAFETY 
BRONZING 
MACHINE 

MARK SMITHS PATENT 

BRONZING NO LONGER A NUISANCE 


Can be used in the same room as the Printing Machines. 

Can be coupled direct to the Printing Machine. 

Can be used as a Two- feeder. A 4-Crown Machine will Bronze 
3,000 Double-crown Sheets per hour, Self-delivering, giving 
an output equal to three ordinary machines with two girls 
instead of six. 

Can be Cleaned without Bronze escaping into the room. 

Can throw all doors open for inspection whilst the Machine is run- 
ning without Bronze escaping into the room. 

SeLF-DEHYERIXG. — The Sheets are delivered by a Flier 

t and kept straight by a Jogger. 

ONE GlRE only required to work it. 

The Bronze, constantly circulating through a sieve, is purified. 

Sheets Perfectly Bronzed and Dusted. 

PATENTED IN A T.T. FOREIGN' COUNTRIES 


r 


For Prices and Particulars apply to the Makers : 

Taylor, Garnett, Evans & Co., ltd. 

REDDISH, near MANCHESTER 



0 


F. WESEL 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

have for years past earned the confidence of the Printers, 
Electrotypers, Stereotypers, Process Engravers, etc., of the 
United States of America. This is ample evidence to English 
Users of Machines for the above purposes, that they at least 
should examine the manufactures of F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Co., at the office of their Agents : 

P. LAWRENCE, 

57, SHOE LANE, LONDON, E C. 


P Q To our many friends in the Half-Tone and 
. Process-Engraving business, we modestly 

assert that our experience of a quarter of a 
century has given us a good knowledge of the mechanical 
appliances required in their trade. We unhesitatingly assert 
that there are none supenor to those of Messrs. Wesel's 
production, the prices of which favour users of them. Very 
shortly we shall display a good variety of Messrs. Wesel’s 
Machines and Tools. p LAWRENCE. 
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63 &-6A- LUD- 
GATE • HILL 
BIRMINGHAM 



ALSO 

REFSEStNTE^ IN 

LONDON 

GLASGOW 

PARIS 

BRUSSELS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

OF HIGH REPUTE 


IF YOU ARE REQUIRING THE SERVICES OF A REALLY LIVE UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 
TO PRODUCE BLOCKS FOR ANY PURPOSE. EITHER IN MONOCHROME 
OR COLOUR WRITE US. WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 

TO PRINTERS.. 

° UR LATENT METALLIC OVERLAY IS THE MECHANICAL OVERLAY WHICH HAS 
DISPLACED ALL OTHERS FOR ALL-ROUND GOOD POINTS, LICENCES NOW GRANTED 


FULGENCY 

LONDON 


B. WINSTONE 

AND SONS, LTD, 



Telephone HHborn 

*'«xxs-'* 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

m PRINTING INKS 


100 & 101, SHOE LANE. Lithographic Sundries and Varnishes 

LONDON, E.C. Lithographic and Copperplate Presses. 


We Printed &• Bound 
this Book 


WE SUBMIT IT AS A SPECI- 
MEN OF THE WORK UPON 
WHICH OUR MACHINES 
ARE USUALLY RUNNING 


Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd. 

The Country Press, Bradford 
3, Amen Comer, London, E.C. 
and 97, Bridge St., Manchester 
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: The Thames Varnish Conipc 


IPrintuuj Jnk /Manufacturers 

10, STAPLE INN. HOLBORN, LONDON. W'.C 



PrinUJ in th« Company'* 

Fine Process Black, No. 135 
at 4 - per lb. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Telephone : ,\’ 0> ^ 


1 


* 


A Half-Tone in 
20 Minutes 


Is the Record 
made by 

the Dai ly Mirror 
with 


PENROSE 

NEWSPAPER 

ILLUSTRATING • 
PLANT® 

A Photo Engraving Plant 
is now regarded 
as an indispensable adjunct 
to tbe mechanical equipment 
of every up to date 
Daily Newspaper 


r 

Smart Illustrations of 
Current Events.. 

will great!) increase the 
Circulation, Influence and 
Popularity 
at any Newspaper. 

Note the Results attained by 

J ,The Daily Chronicle and 
Lloyd's Weekly News, 
The Daily Mirror, 

The Daily Express, 

which are equipped with Penrose Plants, 
besides many Provincial, 

Foreign and Colonial Newspapers 


PENROSE Experts advise 
on exact requirements, 
give estimates, lay out the 
plan of the w orl-rooms, 
and select the right men, 
saving newspaper proprietors 
all trouble 

ITT 

A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd., 

109, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 

\ — » 




PLATES 


Orthochromatic 

Ordinary 

, - - D ARE f > — — 

USED BY MOST 

COLOUR 

PRINTERS 


PRICES NOW REDUCED. 

♦ 

Write for List. 

LUMIERE N.A. Co., 

Lid., 

4, Bloomsbury Street, 

LONDON. W.C. 

Sole Proprietor* for Greet Brilera, India, 
t&c Colonies end ,Vor(4 Ancritt, 
of l!>e Celebrated 

LUMIERE 

PRODUCTS, 
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Penrose’s New Process 


v — S OF 

Stereotyping 


has made 
GREAT 
PROGRESS 
IN THE 


IT IS NOW ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 


THE IDEAL PROCESS 


DUPLICATING HALF-TONES 


printing from the Stereos, being indistinguishable from the originals. ) 


Three-Colour Stereos 


by this process register perfectly as well as the originals, and as any number of 
sets can be taken from the same mould, it is a great gain to printers to be able to 


nickelled the blocks take the ink \\ell. 


For Rotary-Printed Newspapers 

the Nickello Process is the only means of getting the best results from half tones 


THIS IS A MATTER WHICH INTERESTS EVERY PRINTER. 


Twins who hate Stereo Foundries already can lnimenseh 
increase their usefulness without buj uig extra plant 


A. \V. PENROSE & CO., ltd., ’““w* 

^ ’ 109, FaiTinrjdon RoaW LC 


And >t PARIS. BERLIN. SYDNEY „d CAPETOWN 


109. Famngdon Road. LONDON. E C 


Help the Printer 


BY GIVING HIM BLOCKS WHICH 
ARE EASY TO PRINT. 


Backing Plane 
and Board 

With Steel Pointed Grip for planing 
down blocks to correct type height. 

Price -£2 2 0. 




Mounts 


would never occur if the 
CARL NORMAN 
MOUNTING SYSTEM 
is adopted It is quite simple. 
You hate a little drilling machine 
as you see here, and you 
drill a couple of holes Tight 
through the block Then you 
drive steel tube through, and it 
looks like illustration below. 
Block can't warp after this 


Half-tones are often inserted in 
line borders, and it is not possible to 
leav e room for nails Then it is best 
to use the PENROSE ANCHOR- 
ING SCREWS. Price 6/- per 
Gross. The illustration shows how 
they are applied 


A. W. PENROSE 6 Co., Ltd.; 09 '^^ 00 ^ 040 ' 





A LIST OF BOOKS 
USEFUL TO 
PROCESS WORKERS.- 


Our Book D epa rtment. 


ON THE HALF-TONE PROCESS. 

Half-Tone Prodeas (Third Ldiuon) By Juts a 
VfrfasSEr Ppee S 0 , post free 5/3 
ON THE THREE-COLOUR. PROCESS. 

Three-Colour Photography and Printing. Bj Basov 
\ on Hi«l Translated by H O hisix Price! 6. post 
free 7/9 

Collodion Emulator 
age td 


i O Klein Pnce 5 8 . post 


Handbook ol Photography In Colours. By Twos 

Price SO. post yd. 

Photo Trichromatic Printing. By C G Zander 
Pnce 2 6 post free 2 9 

Colour and Colour Printing as applied to Litho- 
graphy. ByW D Rich mom, Prices 0, postage 3d 
Colour: A Handbook ot the Theory of Colour. By 
Geo H Hirst Pnce! 6 , postage 3 d 
Photography in Colours. By R Child Bailey 
Pnce 10 nett 

ON PHOTO- ENORAVINO GENERALLY. 

A Manual of Photo-Engraving. By H Jenkins 

Pnce 2 dollars i &6 post free) 

The Grammar of Photo- Engmyjng. By H D 
Fakqlkar English Edition Price 2 4 . pastage yd 
Photo - Engraving. By Carl Schraibstadter 
Pnce 3 dollars (12 4 post free) 

ON PHOTOGRAVURE. 

Treatise on Photogravure. By Herbert Denisov 
P nce 1 8 , postage 6 d 

Photo-Aquatint and Photogravure. By Thos 
Hlsok, RI.RE Price 2 0 post 3 d 
Photogravure. By II R Bunr (New \ork) Pnce 
2/3 , postage 2d 

Photogravure (Second Edition). By W.T. Wilkinson 
P rice 1,4, postage 3 d 
ON COLLOTYPE. 

Practical Collotype. By A W. Fithiax, 16 nett, post- 
free 2 /S 

ON PHOTO-L1THOORAPHY. 

Photo-Lithography. By George Fritt, translated by 
E ]. Wall Price 3 8 , postage 3 d 


Pnce 8 0 1 
ON ZINC ETCHING IN LINE. 

Zincography, or Process Block Making. By Joscr 
Bock Price Z 4 , postage id 
ON PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES. 

Photo-Mechanical Processes. By W K Burton. 
Pnce 4 0 , postage ad 

Photo-Mechanical Processes. By W. T. Wilkinson 
P rice 5 0, postage jd 
ON PROCESS DRAWING. 

The Art ol Illustration. By Henry Blackburn 
Pnce 7 6 , postage, 6 d., foreign, gd. 

Drawing lor Modern Methods of Reproduction. 
By, CkAS G Harper. Pnce 7 6, postage 4 jd , foreign 


5ld 

Handbook of lilustratn 
Pnce 3D, postage 4 d 
Hints on Drawing for 

Chas J. Vive. Pnce 1C 

The Camera and the Pen. By T C Hepivorth, 

Pnce ft -■* 


A Horslei Hinton 
s Reproduction. By 


Major Gexl. Waterhouse Price S 6,’postagejd 
Oft WET PLATE NEGATIVE MARINO. 

Instruction in Photography. Br Captain Sia W c 
* — c o^-- Q - n - L .f” 1 S • P°*ia«ejd. 


STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING. 

Stereoly ping and Elect retyping. Bv Fred J F. 

Wilson Pnce S D , postage jd 

Electrotyping. Bj C S. Partridge Price 86. 

postage 3d. 

Stereotyping. By C S Partridge Pnce 6 6. 

postage 30 

Ostrander's Electrotyping Catalogue, grans os 
receipt of 2d for postage 

Practical Notes on Stereotyping and Electrotyping. 
(Repimied from the hnlish PniUrn 3 6 nett, post free 3 9 
BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 

Cyclopedic Photography. Compiled b\ Dc. E L 
Wilsov Pnce 7 8 , inland postage 6d 
Encyclopaedia ol Photography. (English Editionl 
By Walter E WoodbLrv Pnce 7 6 inland postage 5d 
j Dictionary of Photography. B> E J Wall Pnce 

7 8 . gostage ad foreign yd 

Facts. Figures and Formula: In Photographyi 
Pnce 1 0 nett post free for 1 3 

1 PENROSe BOOKLETS. 

The Half-Tone Process, with Penrose Patent Dia 
I phragrn System (Pecirose Pocket Book Series) Pnce 6a 

1 Litho-ZInC. practical instructions for liibograpbv on 

' nnc plafes Grabs on receipt of penny stamp for postage 

Photo-Lithography. Full working instructions for 
lafffs, \lbert s, and Husniks Transfer Papers Grans 
on receipt of penny stamp for postage 
Collodion Emulsion and How to Work it. It) H B 
Boctoh’s Process. Pnce &i , post free 
Collodion Emulsion, f ul) working instructions for Dr 
Albert’s Collodion Emulsion Grabs an receipt of 
penny stamp for postage 

The Spectroscope Camera. By \Uer A K Tallint. 
Pnce 3d . post free 

Or. Smith’* Three-colour Plate. Gratis on teceipt of 
oennv stamp for postage 

Ready Reckoner tor Process Blocks Iovatuabt* to 


descriptions and instructions Pnce 3d., post free 
Electric Power for Printers. \11 about electnc 
driving. Gratis on receipt at pentiv stamp (or postage 
Sinop: The New Collotype Process. Gratis on 
receipt of penny stamp lor postage 
The Penrose Process Workers' Pocket Book and 
Diary for 1905. Standard notes and fd.-mu!ai. Price 
1 6, postage 2d 

Treatise on Electrotyping. By Geo E Dlvtov 
Nlckeilo. The new Stereotyping Process Gratis 00 
receipt of peony stamp for postage 
Stereotyping. Catalogue of Ostranders Stereotyping 
Machinery Grins onreceipt of penny sunup for postage 
Modern Electroty p( ng Plant. Gratis on receipt of 
penny stamp for pc - 
The McfCur- «• 
penny stamp : 

SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Subscriptions received for the following Publications 
Process Work. Monthly 1 0 per atnmro, post free / 
Process Photogra m. 8 0 per annum, post-free 
Inland Printer. 13-2 per annum, post tree 
, The Illustrator and American Process Review. 
* 6 per annum, post fret 

British Printer. Pub 6 times a year 6s. pef annum 
Engraver and Electrotyper. 6 6 per annum, post free 


c A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd., 


109, FARR 1 NGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
And at New York, Paris, Berlin and Sydney. 




a 

THE . . . . 



PENROSE 
POCKET 
BOOK • 

AND 

DIARY ior 1906. 


& 3 > ® 

When first published last 5 ear it was universally commended both by Eraplojers and 
Workmen It has been found simply invaluable because of its concise and valuable 

• USEFUL NOTES and^ . . — 

STANDARD FORMUL/E 

for Half-Tone and Three Colour Workers, specially compiled by 

WILLIAM GAMBLE, 

Editor of "The Proces* Year Book" and "Process Work." 


Contains also the usual Diary, Memorandum Pages, Postal Information, Calendar, etc., and 
blank pages for adding notes and formulas. Bound in Pocket Book Style, with 
Loop and Pencil, and is a convenient siie for the pocket. 

PRICES : In Leather Cover, 2/0; In Cloth Cover, 1/6. Postage, 2d. extra. 

N B — As only a limited edition has been published, an early application is advisable. 


The Standard Text Book 
for Three-Colour Workers 

rrx (TX A New Book for 

^ Process Workers. 

VON HU BUS 

THREE-COLOUR 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

COLLODION 

EMULSION 

• Translated by H O. KLEIN. 

With special relation to o u vi C iki 

Tr, -chromatic Photography. By K °’ KLEIN 

Deals most thoroughly with the 

Describes all applications of Collodion Emulsion in 
E 4 Photographic Process, with complete practical 

*' working details. 

Contains Colour Chans, which form 

valuable guides in Practical Work. 

With Illustrations and Diagrams 

Price 7/6 nett. 

Price 5/0 nett. 

Postage 3d. 

Postage 3d. 


Publtshed by 

A.W. Penrose £r Co., Ltd., SmnlSSKu u»d„, ac. 
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Badoureau & Jones. Ltd . Poppin's Court, Fleet Street, I-ondon, E C. 40 

Binney A Smith. 63. Tarringdon Street. I-ondon. EC 21 
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